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THE NATURAL son or 
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By CLARA REEVE. 


In every work regard the writer's end, 

Since none-can compaſs more than they intend; 
And if the means are juſt, the purpoſe true, 
Applauſe in ſpite of trivial faults is due. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, 

For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Por e. 
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„ ir 
Lr us no praiſe famous. men, 
© even our fathers who begat us 
« Such as bare rule in their king- 
0 doms, men renowned for their power, 
giving counſel by their underſtand- 
« ings : 6 $i 
Leaders of the people by their 
* counſels, and by their learning and 
« wiſdom, meet for governing] the 
people, wiſe and eloquent in their in- 
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n 
« generations, and were the glory of their 
& times; and have left their names be- 
a: hind them.”? 

{4 "OR" of the Son * Sirach. 


The excellent Plutarch, the prince of | 
hiſtorians, in the firſt page of the Life 


of Paulus Enilius, made this valuable 


remark : 

es ] firſt undertook | 18 elde rhe lies 

40 of great men for the ſervice of others, | 
e but perſevere i in | this deſign for my 
* own A 

The virtues br thek Maftriods men 
«are to me as a mirror, by which I 

ce regu ate ak own life and con- 
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& By this means F enjoy the greateſt 
4 familiarity with theſe great men; I am 
& converſant with them all in turn, as 
te if the ſame houſe and board were, 
ce common to us. When I read: their 
te hiſtories, every particular virtue and 


excellence makes a deep impreſſion 
te. upon my mind; from thence 1 infer 
* how truly great and eſtimable their 


«owners. muſt needs have- been ; 3. and 
« carefully tranſcribe the moſt beautiful 
and remarkable paſſages . of their 
« lives into my own memory, as pat- 


« terns for my imitation. 


« A greater pleaſure than this the gods 


1 can ſcarcely grant us; nor a more cer- 
i tain way to teach us virtue,” — — 


This exemplary man ſhowed by his | 


own conduct the effects of this noble 


„ rule 
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rule which he recommends to others; 
and ſuch will be produced in every vir- 


tuous and ingenuous mind, in all times 


anti countries: but there are a ſet of 
men in our days, who take delight in 
repreſenting the defects and deformities 
of nature. They repreſent mankind as 
the moſt worthleſs, wicked, and miſe- 
rable creatures in the whole ſyſtem of 


created beings. Their doctrines alfo 
produce the effects that may naturally be 


expected to flow from ſuch a ſource. 
They render men weak and timid, indo- 
lent and unhappy, and fometimes drive 
them to defpondency. 8 


Thoſe who attempt to inform and in- 
ſtruct men, ſnould give them ſuch a de- 


gree of confidence in themſelves, as is 


neceſſary to encourage them to exert 
| their 
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their abilities, and urge them to preſs 
forward to obtain the prize of their la- 
bours; for virtue requires induſtry and 
activity in her diſciples; they muſt per- 
ſevere in ſpite of dangers and difficulties, 


and go on till they reach the ſummit of 


perfection. The man who thinks himſelf 
unable and unworthy to climb this hill 
that leads to the temple of virtue, will 


hardly have the courage neceſſary to 


climb it; after a few ineffectual attempts 
and diſcouragements, he will ſink into 


indolence and deſpondency, and remain 
at the bottom of the hill all the remain- 
der of his fe: © % Brant 


When we contemplate the great ac- 


tions which men like ourſelves, with the 


ſame paſſions and weaknefles, were able 


to * we ſay to ourſelves, ſurely 


- 


A5 We 


( = ] 
we ought. not to deſpair of equalling 


2 No, we will endeavour to ſur- 


paſs them. | 
If the courage of 6 the 
continence of Scipio, the clemency of 


Titus, the truly royal virtues of Trajan, 


and the two firſt Antonines, had had the 


power to ſtimulate the youth of all times 


and countries, to imitate their great ex- 


amples, how much more do the actions 
of great men of their own country 
work upon their tender and flexible minds, 


and inſpire them with a more ardent 


deſire to imitate, and excel them! We 


reſpe& the climate, the air, the ſoil, and 
every thing 'that contributed to produce 
and foſter ſuch men ; we believe that 


they muſt of neceſſity produce a ſuccef- 
fion of them, and that ourfelves fhall 


place 


8 
es ny n 
. 


(a: 1] 


place our names in the rolls of ye 
among thoſe who; have, done honour, co 
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If by ſome men this ſhould be called 
a prejudice, I anſwer, happy are the 
ſtates where ſuch prejudices remain ! 
where they are not done away by, falſe 
philoſophy, and falſe refinements : 
where that is the caſe, it may fairly be 
concluded, that nation's glory and hap- 
pineſs is on the decline. 7 G 

We know that heaven 1s impartial in 
its diſpenſations, that it has given bleſ- 


I; 


4 ſings peculiar to every nation upon the 
face of the earth. We know that there 
have. been illuſtrious men of all times 
and countries, whoſe names have de- 
ſcended to us, wherever there were men 
able to record their actions; for this is 

3 — 


L J 
the true æra of hiſtory, and theſe men are 
equally neceſſary to each other. 

Britain may juſtly boaſt of the great 
men ſhe has produced; ſhe may vie 
with any nation under the cope of hea- 
ven. When we read of our glorious 
- anceſtors, their actions ought to ſtimu- —* 
late us to equal them, to ſupport and 


maintain 'the honour of our country : 
to be aſhamed to degenerate from our 
forefathers, to ſit down in indolence and 
effeminacy, and bring ' reproach upon 
them. 9 85 : 1 =_ 


ll - This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 1 
li This other Eden, demi · paradiſe; 

1 _ This fortreſs built by nature for herſelf, 

it Againſt infection and the hand of war; 

| | This happy breed of men, this Rttle world. 
| This precious ſtone ſet in the ſilver me 
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| Which ſerves it in the office of a wall; 
Or as a moat defenfive to an houſe, - 
Againſt the envy of leſs happy lands. 
This land of noble ſouls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world; 
Britain bound in with the triumphant ſiege 
Of watery Neptune. Let it not be ſaid, 
That Britain, which was wont to conquer others, 


' Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of herſelf. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Our warriors, our ſtateſmen, our 


poets, our philoſophers, make of them- 


ſelves a lit of famous men, worthy the 
ſtudy of all the world, and they are tranſ- 
lated into all languages. 


While other countries do honour to 


the worthies of our's, it is more particu- 
larly the duty of every fon of Britain to 
know thern well, to DP thoroughly in- 
4 1 formed 


t ar 


formed in the annals of his country. 
This ſhould enforce the leſſon of the ex- 


cellent Plutarch, and produce the ſame 
effects that ſuch reading did upon his 


mind. « 5 
In the hiſtory of mankind, chere have 


been certain æras, remarkable for the pro- 


duction of great men. Whether theſe 
have been owing to natural or accidental 
cauſes remains a problem, and we can 
only raiſe conjectures concerning it. 


Princes of eminent virtues and abili- 


ties have always drawn great men arou nd 
them ; and this 1s a criterion of their 
characters. . 

But again; republics have at leaſt 


as frequently brought individuals into 


notice and celebrity. The many petty 
ſtates into which ancient Greece was di- 
vided, 
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Tf "wn 
vided, produced a number of men wor 
thy to be immortalized by the pen of 


| the incomparable Plutareh. The Ro- 


man hiſtory is a ſeries of the lives and 

actions of great men. Rome was never 
greater than in the interval between the 
firſt Triumvirate, and the final eſtabliſh 
ment of the Imperial ſtate ; ſhe pro- 
duced more great men in a ſhorter. ſpace 


of time. 


There will always be found men to 
contemplate and admire the lives and g 
actions of great men, as they ſtill reſpect 
the ſtatues and pictures of them, though 


they no longer afpire to imitate them. 


The age of King Edward IIId was 
one of thoſe moſt fruitful of eminent 
men, not only in England, but in all 
the countries of Europe ;—it is an ara 
deſerving our reſpect and admiration. 
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The writer of the following ſheets g 
once aſpired to write a hiſtory of all the 4 
great men that lived in this reign ; ſhe — 
filled ſeveral ſheets with names only; 1 
ſhe-found the undertaking too great for 3 
her ftrength, and gave over the deſign. 1 

Still there remained a wiſh to ſnatch the 4 
names of the principal worthies of this 1 
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ly age from oblivion, and to give a new 1 
impreſſion of them to the preſent times. 

She had beſide this another ſtimulus, 
to give a faithful picture of a well go- 


4 
x la Mt et 


verned kingdom, wherein a true ſubor- 
dination of ranks. and degrees was ob- 
ſerved,” and of i der at the head 
of it. . ö 
The new phitolophy!: of the preſent - ö 
2 avows a levelling principle, and de- | 
lil clares that a ſtate of anarchy is more 

l Nig . Lott 133.20 3 2nd 
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beautiful than that of order and regula- 
rity, There is nothing more likely to 
convince mankind of the errors of theſe 
men, than to ſet before them examples 
of good government, and warnings of 
the miſchievous conſequences of their 
awn: principles. 


For forms of government let fools conteſt, | 
Whate'er is beſt adminiſter d is heſt.—Porx. 


All human ſyſtems are imperfect, all | 


forms of government are defective, lia- 


ble to fall into error and miſtake,” but 
capable of being rectified. That is the 
beſt. government and moſt likely to be 


permanent, that makes different ranks 


and degrees of men neceſſary to each, 
ather, and leads them to. co-operate to- 


gether 
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gether in order to promote the good of 
the whole. | 

May deſpotiſm be for ever aboliſhed ! 
May a juſt and benevolent ſyſtem rife 
upon its ruins !—Bur a form of govern- 
ment founded upon. levelling principles, 
never did, nor ever can continue. 
Rome had a gradation of ranks during 
her republican ſtate ; ſhe had her pa- 
tricians, her equites, her plebeians, be- 
ſide the ſub-diviſion of the public of- 


fices, which were equivalent to a mi- 


nuter gradation. 

If the populace are altoved to over- 
turn the government, and by their wiſ- 
dom frame a new conſtitution, they will 
ſoon find it defective, and by the ſame 


nignkt ſet aſide the firſt, and fabricate a 


cond, and a third, and ſo on: how can 
| there. 


[ xix k 
there be any thing permanent in ſuch a 
ſtate ? 


Who deſerves greatneſs, 

Deſerves your hate, for your affections are 

A fick man's appetite, who defires moſt - _ 
What would increaſe his evil. He that depends 

Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with ruſhes, avg You 

| truſt ye! 

with every minute you do change your mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate, 

Him vile that was your garland. 
= eee. 
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we Ro fs lately Ge a r 
of favourites of the public in a neigh- 
bour country, ſo have they paſſed away 
like ſmoke, new ones have ſucceeded, 
2 general diſtruſt has taken place, and 
. thoſe 
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( xx ] 
thoſe who ſerve them beſt, are liable to 
their moſt ſevere reſentment and cru- 
elty. Let Britain mudder at the ſcene 
before her, and grafp her bleſſings the 
cloſer. | | | 71 

I have edi to 8 princes 
and heroes as men, not as angels; com- 
poſed of great qualities mixed with bu- 
nan infirmities, capable of virtue, but 
able to error, yet upon the whole men 
worthy of our reſpect and imitation. 

Many attempts have been made of 
late yeats to build fictitious ſtories upon 

hiſtorical names and characters; the 
foundations were bad, and the firutures 
Dave fallen down. 

To falſify hiſtorical facts the charac- 
ters is a kind of ſacrilege againſt thoſe 
great names upon which hiftory has af- 
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fixed the ſeal - of truth. The conſe- 


quences are miſchievous; it miſleads 


young minds eager in the ſearch of 
truth, and enthuſiaſts in che purſuit of 
thoſe virtues which are the objects of 
their admiration, upon whom one true 
character has more effect than a thou- 


ſand fictions. 


It is to theſe young and ingenuous . 
minds that J write; minds yet uncon- 
taminated by the vile indolence, effemi- 
nacy, and extravagance of modern life 
and manners. For them have I framed 
a ſtory that does not in any reſpect con- 


tradict the annals of hiſtory ; which may 


entertain their minds without corrupting 
their hearts. 

Thoſe characters with 1 8170 I have 
taken ſome liberties, ar are ſuch as are 


barely 


' ſhould perceive the defects of both, 


L xxii 1 
barely named in hiſtory, and have left 
room to ſay juſt what I pleaſed. Such 
is that of Sir Roger de Clarendon, who, 
though he gives name to the work, is by 


no means che principal character. 


Who ſpoke in parables I need nat fa, 

But ſure he knew it was a pleaſant way, 

Sound ſenſe hy plain examples to convey.— 

Alſo in Heathen authors we may find, | 
That pleaſure wich inſtruction ſhould be join'd; 
Ss take the grain, and leave the chaff behind. 


If reflecting upon theſe faint ſketches 
of illuſtrious characters ſhould ſtimu- 
late a few readers to imitate thoſe virtues 
they can admire ;—if comparing anci- 
ent manners with modern ones they 


and 


T | xn Þ 


-and that the boaſtings of the preſent 
times of their ſuperiority, are not ſo well 
founded as many believe :—if ſurveying 
both with candour and impartiality, 
they ſhould ſelect the good and reform 
the evil—this will be a noble reward for 
the labour and induſtry of the author 
then will ſhe take leave of the public 
with the ſentence of the Roman actor: 


Valete et Plaudite? 
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Sn ROGER vs CLARENDON. 
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GREAT and good princes reſemble the ſun 

in all its glory, which warms and brightens 
every object within the circle of its attrac- 
tion: the rays extend on all ſides : they dry 


up the noxious vapours that hover under- 


neath, and, by a powerfuk kind of magne- 
tiſm, attract merit of all kinds, and bring it 
within their own vortex. ' 
When the great King Edward the Third 
kept his court at London, and his renowned 
ſon Edward, Prince of Wales. and Aquitain, 
kept his court at Bourdeaux, men of ſuperior 


abilities in all arts, ſciences, and profeſſions, 
Vor. I. 1 came 


3 
came from all parts of Europe to ſerve under 
their banners, and to enjoy a ſhelter from the 
ſtorms of fortune under their glorious patro- 
nage and protection, and they reflected back 
again the ſplendor they derived from their 
illuſtrious protectors.— Princes of mean abi— 
lities and narrow hearts are jealous of thoſe 
who have greater underſtandings and know- 
ledge than themſelves ; but it is the glory of 
a good king to be ſurrounded by a circle of 
eminent men, ſome who can aſſiſt him in all 
his ſchemes for the good of his people, and 
others who can record his virtues, and both 
together will compoſe for him a wreath of 
immortality.—The Prince of Wales was at- 
tended by a band of gentlemen of all coun- 
tries, who were called Knights-companions ; 
they were his defence in war, and the orna- 
ment of his court in peace ; they amounted 
to between five and ſix thouſand men. Sir 
Hugh de Calverly was one of theſe knights; 
he was of undaunted courage and fidelity, 
and was well acquainted with all the arts of 
peace: he was high in favour with both the 
King and the Prince of Wales. In the latter 
end of the reign of King Edward he was go- 
vernor of Calais, and defended it gallantly 
againſt 
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againſt open force and ſecret treachery he 
continued in this office till the death of the 
King. : 

Edward the Black Prince, ſo called Gi 
the terror his arms inſpired, died before his 
father, to the irreparable grief and loſs of 
the Engliſh nation: he was equally lament- 
ed by his ſubjects in Guienne, and both 
countries united in making his eulogy. He 
was the hero of his age; no man ſo terrible 
in war, none ſo generous and gentle in his 
own court, and to his friends and followers. 
He never fought a battle he did not win, yet 
his modeſty and. courteſy excelled even his 
valour. 

He poſſeſſed all the ſocial and domeſtic 
virtues; he was ſober, contin2nt, and tem- 
perate in all things : the only blemiſh in his 
character was too great a fondneſs for military 
glory, which he ſhewed in aſſiſting Don Pe- 
dro the Cruel to recover the crown of Caſ- 
tile and Leon, a man truly deteitable for his 
cruelty and injuſtice. He effected this de- 
ſign, but the heats of Spain affected his con- 
ſtitution, and he caught the diſtemper there 
that brought him to his grave. 4 
B 2 Eu- 
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England embraced in her arms, and in her 
heart, the only ſurviving ſon of this beloved 
prince, Richard of Bourdeaux. The Com- 
mons petitioned the King to grant him all 
the honours of his father, and he was imme- 
diately created Prince of Wales, Duke of 


Cornwall, and Earl of Cheſter. - Within a_ 


year after, he ſucceeded his grandfather, be- 
ing but in the twelfth year of his age. 


This young prince aſcended the throne 


with the warmeſt affection and wiſhes of all 
the people. He was beautiful in his perſon, 
courteous in his manners, and his ſubjects 
believed they ſaw in him the heir of his fa- 


ther's virtues and fine qualities: but time 


and experience ſhowed them the contrary, 
and deſtroyed all their hopes and expecta- 
tions, and their reſpe& and confidence in 
him. During the minority of the king, 
his government was reſpectable, from the 
abilities of his uncles, John of Ghent duke of 
Lancaſter, Edmund of Langley duke of 
York, and Thomas of Wodeſtock duke of 
Glouceſter. The young King was impatient 


to hold the reins of government, but as 


ſoon as he was in polleſhon of them, his 


weakneſs and inſuthciency became apparent 
| to 
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to all men. He was light and vain-glortous, 
fckle and inconſtant, fond of ſhews, and 
pageants, and vanities of every kind. His 
uncles endeavoured to reſtrain his youthful 
follies, but he rejected their counſels, de- 
ſpiſed their admonitions, and acted in defi- 
ance of them. He drew about him a ſet of 
venal and profligate favorites, and ſquander- 
ed away upon them the revenues of bis king- 
dom. His ſubjects, at the beginning, were 


fond of him to exceſs; they readily gave 


him an increaſe of revenue, and ſupplied 
him with the means to ſupport his dignity. 
He was always in want of money, .and con- 
triving new means to obtain it, Whenever 


he had wheedled or exacted new ſubſidies 
from his parliament, under promiſes of re- 


formation and ceconomy, no ſooner was the 
money received, than the promifes were 
broken, and he plunged again into the ſame 
courſe of diſſipation. and prodigality. By 
this abſurd and fooliſh conduct he loſt, by- 
degrees, the confidence and affections of his: 
people. After a long ſeries of conteſts with 
the barons, who were then the guardians of 
the people's liberties, and perpetual diſputes 
with his. parliament, he became the object. 
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of their hatred and contempt. They invited 


his kinſman, Henry of Bolinghroke, whom 


Richard had injured in the higheſt degree, 


by driving him into exile and ſeizing on his 


inheritance, to come to their aſſiſtance. 
They got the perſon of Richard into their 
power, they exhibited a ſolemn charge againſt 
him in a free and full parliament, they 


obliged him to ſign the inſtrument of his 


own depoſition, and placed Henry duke of 
Lancaſter upon the throne, who was the next 
male heir of the houſe of Plantagenet. This 
is an awful leſſon to princes, how they abuſe 
the confidence of their people. 
The ſubje& of the following ſtory bears 
frequent reference to the hiſtory of this un- 
fortunate reign, and will afford matter for 
remarks on paſt e e r with. 
the preſent. 


During the firſt conteſts between King 


Richard and his people, Sir Hugh Calverly 
was one of the moſt faithful and moſt re- 
ſpectable adherents to the King, He loved 
bim for the ſake of his illuſtrious father and 
grandfather ; he hoped that time and experi- 
ence would teach him to correct his errors, 
and that the latter part of his reign would 
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make atonement for the former: in this hope 
he withſtood the aſſociation of the barons, 
and ſteadily adhered to the King. Sir Hugh 
commanded the Engliſh army in the only 
action that did honour to this inglorious 
reign. He aſſiſted the Biſhop of Norwich 
in his abſurd campaign againſt the Count of 
Flanders; he defeated the Count in the field, 
and ſupported the Biſhop with credit and 
ſucceſs: but their triumph was ſhort; fortune 
ſoon after declared againſt them; the French, 
came to the Count's aſſiſtance. The Eng- 
liſh, weakened by repeated loſſes, were 
obliged to retreat to Calais, from whence 
they wrote to aſk a ſpeedy. re-inforcement. 
from the King, or elfe they muſt ſhortly re- 
turn home.—Richard talked highly; he 
threatened revenge againſt the Count of 
Flanders, and the King of France his ally.. 
He promiſed to ſend an army immediately, 
under the command of his uncle, the Duke 
of Lancaſter, but his valour evaporated in 
words, He was ſo tardy in his preparations, 
that before they were ready to embark, the 
truce was expired. The Biſhop and his par- 
ty were obliged to accept the terms offered 
by the King of France; they returned to 
| B 4 En- 
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England with the wreck of their army, co- 
yered with diſgrace, in lieu of their former 


glory. Sir Hugh. Calverly was aſhamed of 


his party and ſituation 3 he reſolved from 
that time to reſide in his native country, 
and to limit his ſervices to the perſon of his 
King, and to ſupport him againſt his ene- 
mies at home. Sir Hugh Calverly from this 
time lived at Calverly-hall, in the boſom of 


his family, with his beloved wife and chil- 


dren, He had married a lady of the Bour- 
chier family, endowed with many virtues 
and fine qualities. She had brought him ſe- 


ren children, five of which lived to the age 


of maturity, two ſons and three daughters, 


which were all promiſing children at this 


time we are ſpeaking of. The eldeſt fon 
was already knighted by the King, whoſe 


cauſe he had eſpouſed againſt the party of the 


barons. This young gentleman often jour- 
neyed between London and Calverly-hall; 
he was endowed with many noble qualities, 
dutiful to his parents, and affectionate to all 
his family. Lionel, the younger fon, was 
yet a boy, and the darling of his parents, and 
all the reſt of the family. The daughters 
were young, virtuous, and amiable; we ſhall 

| ſpeak. 
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ſpeak of their peculiar qualities hereafter. 
Sir Hugh was a moſt tender huſband and af- 
fectionate father; he was beloved and re- 
ſpected by his neighbours, tenants, and de- 
pendents; he was an exemplary landlord, 
friend, and maſter. After a youth of mili- 
' tary ſervice, and glory dearly earned, he 
hoped to enjoy an old age of honour and re- 
poſe in his native country, with his wife and 
children. This noble and renowned knight 
was taken away from his family at the age of 
fifty and five years, by an epidemical feyer, 
which raged in the year 1386, He died too 
foon for his family, but, perhaps, not for 
himſelf; he eſcaped the troubles of his. coun- 
try, which he muſt have ſhared, and in which 
he might have ſuffered in his perſon, ho- 
nours, and. fortune. 

His eldeſt ſon, Sir John Calverly, inhe= 
rited his father's fortune, and his virtues. 
He was loyal to his king and country, affec- 
tionate to his mother and family, and looked 


upon his brother and ſiſters as his children 


whom he was bound to protect and ſupport.. 
As ſoon as the funeral duties were per- 
formed, and the firſt poignancy of grief was 
abated, Lady Calverly propoſed to leave the 
Bs family 
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family ſeat, and to retire to a ſmaller houſe - 
upon her own paternal eſtate, which ſhe had 
preſerved for herſelf in caſe ſne ſhould be left 

a widow; or for her daughters, whenever 
her eldeſt ſon ſhould marry. 

Sir John beſought her earneſtly to ſtay at 
Calverly-hall, ſaying, he wiſhed to enjoy 
her company and that of his ſiſters, and alſo 
he hoped to receive much benefit from her 
reſidence there, and from her advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance in enen and governing his fa- 
mily. 

The good lady conſented to ſtay with her 
ſon ſome time longer, upon condition that 
he ſhould be looking out for a wife in the 
mean time; faying, it was bis duty to pre- 
ſerve and continue a family that was an ho- 
nour to its country, and a a to its e 
pendents. 

Sir John agreed to this condition, and my 
Lady faid, ſhe would not leave him till that 
happy period ſhould arrive, 

Lady Calverly educated her Snughters in 
that retired and virtuous reſerve, which in 
thoſe days was thought a duty. It was be- 
lieved neceſſary for the guard and protection 


of female virtue. In thoſe times young 
8.8 3 maid- 
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maidens were ſeldom ſeen out of their mo- 


ther's preſence: it would have been thought 


a breach of virgin modeſty. 
The ſilent and retired virtues were cultt- 
vated, modeſty, humility, and complacency ; 


virtues that were in due time to be-a bleſſing 


to the men who ſhould be their huſbands ; 
they were likewiſe taught thoſe uſeful quali- 
ties which ſhould render them capable of ſu- 
perintending a well-governed family. 


Madam Iſabel, the eldeſt daughter, was 


generally reckoned handiome ; ſhe was tall 
and well made, but proud and ſtately, vain 
of her beauty and family. She was ambiti- 


ous of making a great alliance, that ſhould 


reflect honour upon her fainily, and render 
herſelf the firſt perſon in it. The brave and 


gentle, the modeſt and deſerving Clement 
Woodville, ſighed in ſecret for this haugh- 
ty beauty, He was the moſt intimate and 


beloved friend and companion of Sir John 
Calveriy. His father was an officer of great 
courage and reputation, who had faved the 
life of Sir Hugh Calverly in the feld, and 
loſt his own in performing that gallant ac- 
tion. From that day Sir Hugh adopted his 


children for his own, and took them into 


BG his 
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his own family. This brave gentleman left 
two ſons and a daughter; the laſt-named 
was placed in a convent, Lady Calverly de- 
ſigned her for the veil, for ſhe had particu- 
lar objections to receiving her into her fa- 
mily. 

The ſecond daughter of Lady Calverly 
was called Edith; ſhe was not generally 
thought ſo e as Iſabel; it was ne- 
ceſſary that ſhe ſhould be known before ſhe 
was admired; but then her virtues and graces 
ſeemed to illuminate her perſon, and the be- 
holders wondered that they had not always 
perceived her to be beautiful: the oftener 
the was ſeen, the more charming ſhe appear- 
ed ; and thoſe who once loved her, were ſure 

love her always. Y | 

Edith ſaw and heard the ſighs of Ciement 
Woodville for her ſiſter ; ſhe was ſenſible of 
his merits; ſhe felt for him the pride and 
diſdain with which he was treated, and 
thrown to the utmoſt diſtance: ſhe endea- 
voured by her gentleneſs and courteſy to 
comfort him for the mortifications he re- 


ceived from Iſabel. Thus, while ſhe thought - - 


ſhe was only doing juſtice to injured merit, 


the fair Edith, unawares to herſelf, pointed 
the 
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the dart of love againſt her own tender and 
generous heart. She felt an intereſt in eve- 
ry thing that related to Clement, and, in- 
deed, all the cares and anxieties of a lover, 
always implied but never expreſſed. 

Clement's firſt attentions to Edith were 
dictated by pure gratitude and reſpect; he 
never dreamed that love was ſtealing into his 


heart under the guiſe of generous friendſhip, 


which he might ſafely admit and indulge. 
Theſe charaQers will in due time unfold 
themſelves more fully ; let us now ſpeak of 
the youngeſt daughter of Lady Calverly : 
ſhe was baptized by the name of Amabel, 


but by her mother and family called by the 


diminutive of Mabel; ſhe was ſeven years 
younger than Iſabel, and three than Edith; 


ſhe was at the time we ſpeak of, juſt entered 


into her fourteenth year. Mabel was the 
bud of beauty, which promiſed to expand 
hereafter; ſhe was lively, ingenuous, and 
engaging ; ſhe knew no reaſon for conceal- 
ing her thoughts, therefore ſhe W them 
without reſerve. 

In thoſe days, mothers 3 it their 
duty to check their daughters, when they 
diſcovered an over-liyely diſpoſition ; levity 


of 
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of temper was thought to indicate ſomething 
wrong in the head or the heart; they feared 
it would lead them into error from miſcon- 
duct, and finally to puniſhment, 

Mabel was talkative, curious, and inquiſi- 
tive; ſhe was deſired to liſten more, and to 
ſpeak leſs. Urſula, an old ſervant of Lady 
Calverly's, was appointed governeſs to Ma- 
bel; ſhe inſtructed her in all kinds of needle- 
work, and ſhe was ordered to reſtrain her 
immoderate love of talking. Urſula deſired 
her to wear in her heart a certain proverb ; 
« Maids ſhould be ſeen, but not heard.” 
Mabel thought this a hard ſaying, but ſhe. 
had no reſource ; ſhe was obliged to bury. 
her thoughts in her own boſom till night ſet 
her tongue at liberty. She ſlept with her. 
ſiſter Edith, whoſe gentleneſs and affection 
permitted her to unburden her mind, and to 
prattle as much as ſhe pleaſed, which was till 
ſleep locked up all her faculties, and laid her 
tongue to reſt.— Mabel uſed to dream fre- 


| quently, which proved that her mind was 


not idle while her body repoſed ; ſhe always. 
told her ſiſter her dreams as ſoon as ſhe 
waked ; this was her amuſement till Urſula 


called her to riſe, and Edith ſometimes ſuſ- 
pected 


L883 
pected ſhe dreamed waking as well as fleep- 
ing. Mabel uſed to dream of fine houſes, 


delightful gardens full of flowers and fruits, 
ſhady bowers full of ſinging birds, and mur- 


muring ſtreams; ſometimes ſhe dreamed of 


ſtrict mothers, proud ſiſters, and croſs go- 
verneſſes; ſhe had not yet begun to dream 
of knights or ſquires; but we ſhall find, 
that in due time her reveries wanted no kind 
of embelliſhment. 

Edith frequently adviſed her to leave off 
telling her dreams and fancies; but, ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe could not forbear doing it, it relieved her 
mind, and, in ſhort, it was the greateſt plea- 
ſure of her life, 


Sir John Calverly was fond of his ſiſters 
and brother; Mabel and Lionel were his fa- 
vourites; he would ſet them upon his knees, 


and careſs them like a father, and they loved 
him as if he was really ſo, He liked to hear 
Mabel prattle, and ſhe was happy in the in- 
dulgence, till my lady was tired of hearing 
her; ſhe uſed then to ſend Mabel to her 
governeſs, and reproved Sir John for indul- 

ging her propenſity to talk overmuch, 
Sir John uſed frequently to make jour- 
neys to and from London; he had recom- 
mended 
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mended Richard Woodville, Clement's elder 
brother, to the notice of the Earl of Suffolk, 


one. of the King's greateſt favourites ; by his 
intereſt he was appointed one of the King's 
houſehold ſervants, and he was afterwards 
promoted to be one of his attendants on the 


King's perſon, 


Clement Woodville frequently attended 
Sir John in his journeys; he ſaw and con- 
verſed with his brother, who wiſhed to place 
him near himſelf, and to keep him at court. 5 


Clement's opinions were different; he was. 
more inclined to take the ſide of the Barons. 


than that of the King. Richard was a warm. 
royaliſt; he thought the King could do no- 
thing wrong: he looked upon him as the 
landlord of the kingdom, and that the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the ſubjects, were 
all at his diſpoſal. He aſked his brother, 
whether he expected to gain preferment by 
joining with thoſe who preſumed to check. 
the King and to limit his expences, I would 


ſooner do fo, replied Clement, than join 


with thoſe who flatter and miſlead him, to 
his own ruin, and that of the kingdom. Go, 
to them, ſaid Richard, but expect neither 


friendſhip nor preferment from me, unleſs 
you 


E 
you alter your opinions, and conſent to ſail 
with the tide of the times. 

The following year the Earl of Suffolk 
was impeached in parliament of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors againſt the ſtate; he was 
convicted of them in the preſenee of the 
King, who publicly reproved him, and con- 
ſented to his impriſonment. He was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who, as high conſtable of the king- 
dom, ſent him priſoner to Windſor-caſtle, 
The parliament. appointed a committee: of 
eleven noblemen to inſpect the revenue of 
the crown ever ſince the King's acceſſion to 
the throne, and to reform all the abuſes of 
the late adminiſtration, and the King ſwore 
ſolemnly to abide by their deciſion. 

Sir John Calverly was of the King's coun- 
cil at this time; he adviſed him to endeavour 
to recover the confidence and affection ef 
his people, and to agree to what the parlia- 
ment propoſed ; he hoped by this meaſure 
that peace and harmony would be reſtored 
between the King and his people. The parlia- 
ment, ſatisfied with this redreſs of grievances, 
hoped to ſee better days in future; they con- 
fided in the new adminiſtration ; they broke 
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up, and returned to their reſpective homes, 
ſatisfied and happy. Sir John ſent Clement 
Woodville to Calverly-hall, to deſire his 
mother to make preparations for the recep- 
tion of ſeveral gentlemen his friends, whom 
he ſhould bring home with him to celebrate 
the feſtival of Chriſtmas, which was jul ap- 
proaching. | 

In thoſe days, Chriſtmas was kept as ſo 
folemn a feſtival ought to be. The nobility 
and . gentry of this land entertained their 
friends, neighbours, and tenants, with great 
munificence and hoſpitality, though, perhaps, 
not ſo much luxury, as has been ſeen in later 
times, when every day in the week is kept as 
afeſtival, not indeed to God, or to man, but 
to certain pagan deities, called Bacchus and 
Venus. 

In the good old times, en extended 
her hands, ſhe fed the hungry ſhe clothed. 
the naked, ſhe ſent firing and bedding to all. 
thoſe that ſtood in need of them, {ſhe cheered 
the afflicted heart, and bade all her children 
rejoice at that ſacred commemoration, which 
proclaimed, © Glory to. God in the higheſt, and 


& o earth peace, and good will towards men,” — 


The ladizs of the family of Calverly thought 


them- 
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themſelves well employed in making prepa- 
| rations to receive their gueſts, and providing 

for their entertainment and accommodation. 
Sir John and his friends came to Calverly- 
hall three days before Chriſtmas; I will only 
mention the names of the principal gueſts, 
Sir Oliver de Marney, Sir Michael Bretten- 
ham, Sir William Truſſel, Sir Reginald Cob- 
ham, eldeft ſon to the Lord Cobham, with 
| ſeveral other young gentleman of family and 
fortune. Sir John Calverly deſired the com- 
pany of his mother and fiſters at his table. 
The good lady was ſcrupulous about bring- 
ing her daughters into men's company, but 
her ſon inſiſted on it. He told her, that he 
was proud of his ſiſters ; that he wiſhed them 
to be ſeen, as a ftep to their being married in 
due time; that he brought with him a ſet of 
gallant bachelors, out of which ſhe might 
chooſe a ſon-in-law, or, perhaps, more, and 

ſuch as would do honour to the family. 

My Lady made objections to introducing 
her daughters, leſt it ſhould be ſuſpected the 
had any ſuch expectations. Sir John ſaid, 
he would take all that imputation upon him- 
ſelf; he laughed at her ſcruples. My Lady 
2 retired, 
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retired, ſaying, it was not ſo in her young 
days. 

They celebrated the feſtival with becoming 
ſolemnity ; the day after, Lady Calverly in- 
vited a neighbouring family to meet her 
gueſts, Sir Hugh Burleigh and his Lady, 
with two ſons and four daughters; ſhe 


thought the other young ladies company 


would leſſen the impropriety of that of her 


daughters: ſhe wiſhed one of them might 


captivate her ſon, and ſhe had laid her eye 
upon the eldeit fon for one of her daughters. 


Theſe thoughts proceeded from the beſt of 


motives ; ſhe wiſhed that her children might 
ſettle near her, that ſhe might ſee them fre- 


quently. 


They had a lampen dinner in the great 


ball, without any carpet under their feet, 


or liſting upon the doors; but they had a no- 
ble fire, with part of the body of an old tree 
behind, and logs of all ſizes piled round it. 
There was no noiſy or diſorderly mirth, but 
there was cheerfulneſs and decorum. Af- 


ter dinner the ladies retired into a large par- 


Jour, wainſcotted with Engliſh oak, and or- 


namented with the portraits of the anceſtors 


of the Calverly family. The gentlemen, 
ſoon 
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ſoon followed them ; they roſe from table 
with coo] heads, warm hearts, and light 
heels; they thought themſelves honoured 
to touch the hands of a fair lady, and to lead 
her into the dance. They had neither tea 
nor coffee, but cakes and comfets, with light 
and pleaſant wines, chiefly made at home, 
and plenty of good Engliſh beer, 

This noble company dined at twelve 
o'clock, ſupped at ſix, and danced till twelve, 
which in thoſe days was called midnight; 
and it was only at Chriſtmas holidays that 


they ever ſet up ſo late. 


They roſe by candle light the next morn- 


in g. they were ſummoned to breakfaſt at eight 


o'clock ; there were cold paſties, hams, and 
tongues, with cold roaſted meats, and good 
beer ; afterwards they met in the family cha- 
pel and worſhipped God, after which they 
had converſation parties at home, or riding 
parties abroad. There were neither coaches, 
nor chaiſes, nor phaetons, nor curricles ; 
but every lady had her palfrey, and every 
one a gentleman, who called himſelf her 


ſervant, to attend and protect her; they rode 


with wind, rain, or ſnow in their faces, and 


were not afraid of the air of their own coun- 


try. 
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try. The family of Burleigh ſtaid two nights 
at Calverly-hall ; on the third day they re- 
turned home, after inviting all the company 
to return their viſit in the following week. 
After their departure, in one of the inter- 
vals between breakfaſt and dinner, as the 
young ladies were fitting in my Lady's 
apartment, and amuſing themſelves with 
their needlework, Lady Calverly ſpoke of 
the gentlemen who honoured Calverly-hall 
with their company; ſhe found ſomething 
to commend in all of them; ſhe aſked her 
eldeſt daughter her opinion of the perſons 
and merits of ſeveral of them. If, Ifa- 
© be], you were to chooſe an huſband from 
© among them, tell me which you would 
& prefer.” The young lady bluſhed—after 
ſome minutes ſilence ſhe ſpoke: „Why, 
really Madam, I have not thought of any 
« ſuch thing; but, I believe, if I were to 
& chooſe one, it would be him who is heir 
cc to a title and a great fortune.“ Oh fie, 
«Iſabel! I am ſorry to hear that ambi- 
vc tion governs you; it is a man's merit ra- 
« ther than his rank, that ſhould entitle 
« him to a young lady's favour,” —*<« 80 I 


«6 think,” "8 Edith, — “ Yes,” ſaid my 
Lady, 


„ | 

Lady, „ but I mean always that he muſt be 
% gentleman who pretends to a. lady of fa- 
„ mily.“—““ I underitani it ſo,” faid Edith. 
— Madam,” ſaid Iſabel, “you have raiſed 
c my curiolity, will you not gratify it? — 
& will in part; there is a gentleman in this 
* company at our houſe, who has caſt an 
cc eye of partiality upon you, Iſabel; but it 
« js not he that is heir to a Baron's title: he 
« does you and the family honour; but I 
cc will not at this time tell you who he is, 
ce to mortify your vanity.”—*© That is ra- 
e ther cruel of you, Madam; but I will en- 
ce deavour to correct my curiolity, ſince you 
« are not diſpoſed to indulge it.“ — 

Iſabel ſtood corrected : the two younger 
ladies looked carneſtly at their mother; they 


ſeemed deſirous to know farther particulars. 


« My dear girls,” ſaid my Lady, © you 
& ſhall know every thing in proper time, 
„Mabel, your eyes ſparkle with curiolity, 
* mind your work, and learn to ſuppreſs it; 
<« for it is not neceſſary that you ſhould be 
« the firſt to know every thing of conſe- 
© quence in the family,” — Mabel thought it 
very hard that her eyes might not aſk queſ- 


tions when her tongue was quiet. - Edith. 


, ſmiled 
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ſmiled but was filent; but ſhe thought on 
ſomething that was not unpleaſing to her. 
My Lady ſuffered ſome days to paſs with- 
out gratifying the curioſity ſhe had raiſed, 
Sir John was impatient to preſent a ſervant 


to his ſiſter; he inquired whether ſhe was 


informed of the important conqueſt ſhe had 
made. She anſwered, that her mother had 
told her enough to make her wiſh to know 
more, but had refuſed to explain it at that 


time. Sir John broke the ice at once, and 


told her it was Sir William Truſſel. He 
expatiated upon his family, fortune, and me- 
Tit, and ſaid, ſhe ought to think herſelf ho- 
noured by the propoſal. Iſabel referred to 
her mother, and Sir John went directly to 
her apartments, where he learned the reaſons 
of my Lady's delay, and was ſatisfied of the 
cauſe of it. The day following he intro- 
duced Sir William Truſſel to his ſiſter, who 
received him in a ſtately manner, and ſeemed 
to expect the homage due to a princeſs. 
The laver was not pleaſed with his reception; 
be complained of the diſdain and cruelty of 
the lady. Sir John encouraged him to per- 
fiſt, My Lady was deſired to uſe her influ- 
ence. Another interview paſſed ; ſtill ſhe 


was 


* 

_ was high and ſcornful. The mother interroga- 
ted her; had ſhe any particular diſlike to Sir 
William —No.— Why then did ſhe behave 
ſo proudly to him ?—lfſabel ſaid, he was al- 
moſt a ſtranger to her, and that he ought to 
wait her time: that ſhe might, perhaps, 
have better offers, and ſhe was not in a hur- 
Ty,—My Lady checked this idea; ſhe told 
her, that woman did not deſerve a worthy 
| huſband, who could keep a gentleman in 
ſuſpenſe from ſuch a motive ; that ſhe would 
not allow ſuch principles to govern any 
child of her's; and finally, that ſhe muſt ei- 
ther accept Sir William, or elſe give him a 
proper denial and diſmiſs him entirely.— 
Iſabel ſaid, that men were unreaſonable crea- 
tures; that if ſhe had accepted him at the firſt 
offer, he might have thought her too for- 
ward, and that was worſe than being thought 
too coy.— My Lady deſired her to conſider 
well before ſhe rejected him, that ſhe was 
not likely to have a better offer, and if ſhe 
had no diſlike to him, gratitude ſhould in- 
ſpire her with affection for the man who had 
diſtinguiſhed her from all other women, and 


offered her his hand, heart, and fortune. 
: Vol. 1. . C Iſa- 
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Iſabel conſidered the matter again; the 
thought better of it—ſhe reflected that huſ- 
bands were not offered every day, and that a 
preſent good was preferable to a future con- 
tingeney. At the next interview with Sir 
William ſhe was more gracious to him, and 
in every ſucceeding interview ſhe became 

more compliable. In ten days after, Sir 
William declared his wiſhes and his hopes to 
all the company. The report circulated 
through every part.of the family, it reached 
the ear of Clement Woodville, and from 
thence ftruck his heart like the feathered ar- 
row of a croſs-bow. He pined inwardly, 
he loſt his appetite and reſt, and took to his 
bed. The family were ſo engroſſed by their 
company, and the deſired match, that his 
fickneſs was not ſo much obſerved as it would 
Have 'been at any other time. Edith ſoon 
had knowledge of it: ſhe felt his ſorrows, 
and gueſſed the cauſe of his iHneſs + ſhe dai- 
ly inquired after his health, and ſent him 
friendly meſſages. | | 
The family and their gueſts returned the 
viſit of the Burleigh family, Mabel was 
thought too young to be one of the party. 


Edith complained of the tooth-ach and de- 
ſired 


Lo 3 

ſired to be left at home. How far it was 
real is not eaſy to determine, but ſhe certain- 
ly preferred ſtaying at home to all the pro- 
poſed pleaſures of the viſit to Burleigh- 
houſe. The heir of that family had made 
ſome advances towards her; had paid her 
very pointed attentions, She diſliked him, 
and was glad to avoid his company. After 
the company were ſet out, Edith ſent her 
maid to inquire- after the health of Maſter 
Clement, for ſo he was called in the family, 
Jane had every day received and returned 
meſſages between thefe two friends, Edith 
wiſhed to ſee him, but would not be guilty 
of the impropriety of going to his apartment, 
dhe ordered Jane to aſk whether he was well 
enough to walk down into the parlour, 
where the family uſed to meet when alone. 

Edith and her ſiſter Mabel walked in the 
garden; it was a clear froſty day, a End 
blue ſky, and the ſun deigned to illuminate 
the ſcene. Theſe young ladies had no idea 
of being afraid of the cold; they walked 
above an hour, and came in warm and re- 
frethed. 

As they entered the hall Clement met 
them; he looked pale and ſickly, but endea- 
C. 2 voured 


E ] 


voured to appear cheerful. Edith was 
doubtful how to addreſs him, Mabel ſaved 
ber the trouble. Oh dear, how glad I 


* am to ſee you well enough to leave your 
© room! how do you, Mr. Clement?“ 
Clement bowed and thanked her. © I am 
te better, I hope, and I am deſirous to pay 
„ my acknowledgements to you, ladies, for 
| « your very kind inquiries after a man, who 
&« has almoſt thought himſelf forgotten by 
40 all beſide you.“ —< That is impoſſible;“ 
ſaid Edith, „every body has been concerned 
e for you; but Sir John has been ſo much 
c engaged that he could not ſee you ſo often 
< as he wiſhed ; but he loves and pities you.“ 


nc ] ought not to doubt it, Madam, I am, | 
cc indeed, comforted by your goodneſs to me, 


ec and 1 will ſtrive to deſerve it.“ Then 
4 ſtrive to be well, Sir; I wiſh I knew of 


« any thing that would do you good.“ 
« Your compaſſion, Madam, is a powerful 


« medicine; J feel the effects of it. How 
&« can a man be entirely wretched when the 
« fair Edith pities and relieves him?“ 
“ And pray,” ſays Mabel, © does not my 
« pity do you as much good as my ſiſter's?” — 


« You are very good, my dear young lady, 


«lam 
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am inexpreſſibly obliged to you both.“ 
« If you · deſire to oblige us in return,” ſaid 
Edith, © caſt away care and melancholy, be 
d well and cheerful. Do yourſelf the jul- 


ce tice to believe, that if there are ſome peo- 


ce ple that negle& and flight your merit, 
e there are others who regard you more for 
« this very reaſon. That is moſt ſweetly 
&« ſaid, Madam; I will make your friendſhip 
cc my only remedy; I will wear it next my 
& heart, and I believe, I truſt it will cure 
ce me.” Edith bluſhed and felt confuſed, ſhe 
feared ſhe had ſpoken too freely ; ſhe took 
her ſiſter's hand, curtfied, and withdrew. 
She left Clement with an improved aſpect, 
his eye was brightened, and his heart cheered, 
She heard him ſay, as we went from him, 
« will no more deſpair of peace and hap- 
“ pineſs, ſince an angel deigns to be wy com- 
6“ forter.” 


It ſeems to me,” ſaid Mabel, £ that 


<« your pity does him more good than mine, 
ce and I cannot find out the reaſon of it,”— 
«© There is no reaſon to be found, my dear; 
„his gratitude is equal to us both, and he 
only names me firſt as being the elder ſiſ- 


e ter. Oh, that is it then! I hope I 
| C 3 2m ſhall 
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« ſhall in time have my ſhare of people's 
« gratitude and politeneſs, but at preſent 
my elder fiſters ſeem to take it all to them- 
„ ſelves; all the gentlemen bow, and com- 
« phment, and make fine ſpeeches to you and 
Iſabel, but they treat me like a child. 
„ Well, perhaps one day it may be my turn.“ 
—Edith ſmiled; ſhe begged her to have pa- 
tience, and it would come to her turn ſoon 
enough. They went to their own apart- 
ment; they plied their needles with Urſula 
till they were called to dinner. Clement 
did not come downito dinner that day; they 
walked again in the afternoon till it grew 
duſkiſh. Edith's tooth-ach was finely abated : 
Mabel prattled as much as ſhe pleaſed, and 
they went to reſt in perfect health and cheer- 
fulneſs. : 

The next morning Jane was ſent with her 
uſual meſſage to Maſter Clement. She 
brought word that he had a good night's reſt, 
and was finely to-day ; that he withed to 
fpeak with Madam Edith alone; and he 
would meet her in the dining parlour an hour 
before dinner. Edith had ſome difficulty to 
amuſe Mahel, and to make her go another 


way; ſhe fixed her at laſt, and was more 
| than 


E 
than punctual to her appointment. She 
waited a quarter of an hour before Clement 
arrived, he apologized for loſing ſo many 
minutes of her company; ſhe excuſed herſelf 
for coming before the time, fearing they 
ſhould be interrupted by Mabel. 

Clement begged pardon for the liberty he 
was about to take, but her goodneſs had en- 
couraged him to open his heart to her. He 
confeſſed that he had loved Madam Iſabel too 
much for his peace, but he had never made 
her any poſitive declaration of it. He knew 
ſhe had perceived the ſecret of his heart, by. 
the diſdain ſhe had ſhewn him, which bef@e 
time ſhe was not wont to do, for of late ſhe 
had not behaved with common civility, but 
had treated him like a ſlave, not worthy of 
her notice : he confeſſed that his folly had 
. deſerved the puniſhment, and that when he 
heard of the propoſed marriage, it quite, 
oyercame him, but that he was now reſolved 
to get the better of it: that he begged to 
know whether the match was certainly to 
take place, and how ſoon.— Edith replied, 
that ſhe had always eſteemed him as a moſt 
deſerving friend, and that ſhe wiſhed to do 
him eyery ſervice in her power, - She told 

C4 .. him 
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him the marriage was concluded on, but ſhe 

could not tell the time certainly; as ſoon as 

ſhe was informed of it, ſhe would let him 

know it.” He ſaid, that was the favour: he 

meant to aſk of her; he ſaw that he was not 
deſpiſed by her, that ſhe had generous pity for 

his paſt ſufferings, and that his gratitude 

would not end but with his life. She ſaid, 

that her friendſhip for him could not be 

i ſhaken, unleſs by his miſconduR, which ſhe 

; was perſuaded could never happen. He 

wiſhed for an opportunity to ſhow his ſenſe 

of her merit, and. wiſhed her to command 
him upon all occaſions as the moſt humble of | 
her ſervants. They repeated profeſſions of 
friendſhip on one ſide, and ſervice on the 
=: other; the time paſſed away unperceived, till 
A Mabel entered the room, nd the ſeryants 
— prepared for dinner. | 4s 
2D Edith hoped that e ns; Sire 
them his company at table, he declared his 
readineſs to attend her. Father Michael, 
the chaplain, made the fourth perſon at the 
table; they had a cheerful meal, and an 
agreeable converſation afterwards, till the 
young ladies choſe to retire to their 1 


** and Clement to his own. n | 
The : 


E 

The next morning, the ſervant that ſlept 
in- Clement's apartment told Jane, that Maſ- 
ter Clement had a bleſſed night, that he 
ſlept quietly, but ſometimes talked in bis 
ſleep ;- that he talked of Madam Edith, and 
ſaid ſhe had cured him. Jane charged him 
not to ſay a word of this kind to any bedy 
but herſelf; ſhe took care to convey this in- 
telligence to the ear of her young lady, who 
gave her the ſame injunctions. 

The next day the family returned home. 
Sir John reproached himſelf with neglect 
towards his friend Clement; he viſited him 
directly, and was agreeably ſurpriſed to find 
him recovered of his illneſs. Lady Calver- 
ly was pleaſed to hear it, they all rejoiced 
at it except Madam Iſabel, who took pleaſure 
in giving him continual mortifications. 

Clement defired that he might in future 
(when company were in the houſe) eat in the 
ſteward's apartment ; Lady Calverly imputed 
this requeſt to his modeſty, but Sir An re- 
luctantly gave way to it. 

At length the time came for this noble 
company to ſeparate. Edith kept her word 
to her friend; ſhe told him that the marriage 


was not to bs celebrated immediately, that Sir 
E? 5 „Wil- 
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William was gone to make preparations for 
his approaching nuptials, and was to return 
at the end of a month to receive his bride; 
the family of Calverly were to prepare for 
the ſolemnity at that time, Clement thank- 
ed her for the intelligence; he afked permiſ- 
ſion of his patron to viſit ſome relations at 
that time: he departed ſoon after, but not 
without taking a leave of Madam Edith, that 
was rather too tender for the ſtyle of friend- 
ſhip. : Ee 
The whole family were now engaged in 
preparing for the approaching marriage. Sir 
John was attentive to his ſiſter's intereſt; he 
made a handſome addition to her fortune, 
and obtained an increaſe of ſettlement for 
ber; he declared that it would be his pride 
and pleafure to ſee all his ſiſters well married 
be ſore he ſhould engage himſelf. 
Lady Calverly wiſhed him to be married 
f50ner: ſhe propoſed Sir Hugh Burleigh's 
eldeſt daughter to him, he declined it re- 
ſpectſully; ſhe propoſe! the ſecond and the 
third, but he put them by. My Lady aſked, 
did he like any other lady better? He an- 
ſwered yes, many others. Who are they F 
He begged to be excuſed at this time; when- 

| „ eyer 
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ever he was diſpoſed to enter the ſtate of ma- 
trimony, he would certainly acquaint his 
mother: this was all the anſwer NEE Cal- 
verly could get from her ſon. | 

The month ſoon rolled round. Sir Wil- 
liam Truſſel returned to claim his promiſed 
| bride. He brought with him a ſiſter and an 
aunt to do honour to his lady, and to attend 
her home to his own ſeat : they were eſcorted 
by ſeveral gentlemen, his relations and 
friends. Sir John invited others on his part, 
and the houſe was again filled with com- 
F 
Mabel's mind was engaged in the parade 
and buſtle of the time. She told Edith ſhe 
thought a wedding made a great deal of con- 
fuſion and trouble in a family, and yet there 
was ſomething very pleaſant in the prepara- 
tions: that it gave a great deal of conſe- 
quence to the bride, who was paid as much 
reſpect as if ſhe was a princeſs. Edith 
ſmiled at her remarks; ſhe ſaid, there was 
but one circumſtance in it that would giye 
her any pleaſure, and that was, being united 
to the man whom ſhe could prefer to all 
others. But,” ſaid Mabel, © they ſay | 
one muſt be in love firſt; I wiſh I knew. 
| C 6 What 
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“ what is meant by being in love?“ — e Why 
* being married, to be ſure,” ſaid Urſula, 
who had head their converſation.—“ What!“ 
ſaid Mabel, ©© muſt one be married firſt?ꝰ 
Oh yes;” ſaid Urſula, „“ people marry 
cc firſt, and love comes afterward, for then 
ce it becomes a duty.” — © That is very 
66 ſtrange,” {aid Mabel, I do not under- 
& ſtand it.“ No matter,” ſaid Urſula, 
„you will know it when it is neceſſary, at 
<< preſent there is no occaſion for you to talk 
* or to think about it.“ “ How can I help 
« it?” ſaid Mabel, „when I ſee and hear of 
« jt every day of my life.“ That is very 
ke true,” ſaid Edith, „and I think Urſula 
« requires too much of you, Mabel.” Ur- 
ſula muttered, that “ Little pitchers had 
< wide ears,” and many ſuch good proverbs ; 
but Mabel could not underſtand the reaſon of 
her prohibitions. 
{<> The nuptial rites were celebrated with all 
the reſpect, pomp, and feſtivity, that became 
the two families that day united. There 
Was feaſting, muſic, dancing, and every ex- 
preſſion of mirth and happineſs, 
While the company ſat at dinner, an har- 
per of the Weſt country came in, and per- 
| formed 


„ 
formed ſome of his fineſt airs. He ſung the 
noble acts of Arthur King of Britain, and 


of his knights of the round table; the vali- 


ant actions of Sir Gawaine his nephew; the 
ſtory of Sir Triſtram and the fair Iſotta; of 
Sir Lancelot du Lake; Sir Lukyn, and Sir 
Kaye: the treaſon of the baſe Sir Mordred, 


and the death of the great Arthur: the pro- 


phecy of Merlin, that Arthur himſelf, or 
one of his name, ſhould one day reſtore the 
honour of Wales, and the glory of Britain, 
and that this bleffing ſhall long be CAPS 
before it ſhall arrive. 

Madam Iabel ſeemed to enjoy her own 


conſequence ; ſhe was the queen of the day, 
and every one paid homage to her: healths 


to her honour and happineſs were circulated 
briſkly, and all the company took part in the 


family joy. After dinner they retired to 


dancing, and continued it till the eyening 


was far advanced; the bride, and her mother, 


and fiſters retired, and the company did not 
tarry long afterwards. 


The next morning early, Mabel awakened 


Edith to tell her her dream. Edith chid her, 


and defired her to go to ſleep again. Pray, 


64 my dear ſiſter, hear me! you cannot think 


„„ what 


. 

« what a ſtrange and curious dream J have 
4 had to-night.” — © You never conſider, 
% Mabel, that you ſpoil my dreams and my 
ce reſt too; be quiet, I will not hear you,”— 
* Oh, my dear Edith, hear me only this one 
time! it is not a common one; let me tell 

« you now left I ſhould 1 it.“ —< If 
you do I will forgive you.“ Now that 
cc js very croſs; it is not like my own Edith, 


te hut like Iſabel. T have been frightened _ 


« yery much; my heart beats ſo that you 
may hear it if you liſten, and I want yo 
ce to hear and to comfort me. Well, if it 
« rave you pain, you had better go to ſleep 
« and forget it,” —* Yes, it gave me pain, 
« that is ſure, but then it gave me ſome 
cc pleaſure too. Oh, my ſweet ſiſter, I never 
c felt the like before ““ So, then, this 
& muſt have been a ſtrange dream; I do not 
« know whether I ought to liſten to it.“ 
« Oh, yes, you muſt, indeed; I am ſure 
te there is no harm in it,”—< Well, then, 
de tell it at once, and let me hear no more of 
5c jt.— 

« Siſter, I was adreamed that I was walk- 
« ing in the midſt of a wood, the birds ſung 


6 ſweetly, the water murmured, the flowers 
66 * 
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te grew round me, and the ſun ſhone ſo bright 


e that it dazzled my eyes, ſo that I retired 


© into the wood for to ſhade me from its 
ce beams. So I went on and on, in a very 
«© narrow path, till I heard ſomebody groan 
ce ſadly, fo I went on to ſee where the groans 
ec came from. Here Edith laughed: © Fine 
« ſtuff to talk of, Mabel; I wonder you are 
4c not aſhamed of it.“ “ Why ſhould I be 
& aſhamed, Edith > You have not heard it 
ce yet, and J aſſure you it is nothing to laugh 
tc at.“ You muſt even run on, for it is to 
& no purpoſe' to oppoſe you.” Mabel pro- 


ceeded— “ I went to the place from whence 


ec the groans came, and there I ſaw laid at 


his length upon the earth, the fineſt young 


c knight that ever my eyes beheld,” —Edith 
laughed again; Mabel went on—“ So he 
ce ſaid he was wounded, and like to die, un- 


e leſs I would cure him.” “ Better and bet- 
4 ter,” ſaid Edith; “ I wonder where this 


« dream will end ““ So J kneeled down 
e beſide him; I wept for him, and I prayed 
« for him, but all would not do him any 
* good, He ſaid his enemy had wounded 
« him, and his friend only could cure him. 
4 aſked him what I could do for him ? he 


„ 
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ee ſaid, I muſt kneel down by him and kiſs 


« his wounds; ſo I kneeled Ys put my 
« lips to his, and kiſſed him.“ “ Oh, fie, 
ce ſiſter Mabel! I proteſt you make me bluſh ; 
& T am aſhamed for you.“ Well, and fo 
« do I bluſh, but I do not know why, 
ee and yet I muſt tell you the reſt of 
cit.,.“ Pray haſte then, to-conclude,”— 


I thought the knight revived by degrees; 


ce he aſked me to help him to riſe, I did ſo, 
ce and he told me I had made him well; juſt 
ce as Clement told you the other day. — 
& So, then, you are a ſhrewd obſerver, Ma- 
cc bel; nothing eſcapes you,” —“ Well, he 
c told me all his wounds were cured except 
& one in his boſom, which he ſhewed me, 
< but ſaid he knew a way to cure that. I 
« felt ſo eaſy and happy, that I thought I 
cc could have flown away like a bird. I curt- 
ce fied to him, and made a motion te leave 


© him — he frowned and looked ſternly at me. 


« ] went a little way from him, on a ſudden 
ce he ſeized me and held me faſt; he took a 
cc penknife out of his boſom, he cut open 
cc my breaſt and took out my heart, he took 
cc his own heart and put it into my heart's 
ce place, and put mine into his own boſom. 

66] felt 


. 

66e felt ſuch a pain as I cannot deſcribe; I 
© kneeled, wept, and prayed him to reſtore 
«© me my heart again; he ſhewed me the 
&« wound in his boſom perfectly healed, but 
mine was in the ſame pain as before. He 
© went away from me in anger, yet {till me- 
c thought I loved him. I ſtrove to follow 
c him, but could not overtake him: I pray- 
cc ed to the bleſſed Virgin and to all the 
& ſaints in the Calendar, but none took 
4 pity on me. I wandered through nar- 
ce row paths full of briars and thorns that 
cc ſcratched and wounded me, but ftill I 
© minded nothing but the pain in my heart, 
&« I could even now weep to think of it.“ 
Oh, my poor Mabel! this is a ſad ſtory, 
indeed; but it was only a dream, and you 
“ ought not to think any more of it. — 
* Oh, but this is not all! I went through a 
«© thouſand perils and dangers; I was pur- 
& ſued by wild beaſts and by venomous crea- 
* tures; I ran till all my ſtrength was gone, 
&« and then I fell down and fainted away. 
« When I opened my eyes again, I ſaw my 
« knight coming to my aſſiſtance; he took 
« me up and embraced me; he ſaid he was 
* ſorry to leave me in ſuch a ſituation, but 
> 
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ce that he could not help it ; that my preſent 
« ſuffering was over, but he feared there 
© was more trouble in ſtore for us. He led 
© me through many ugly paths, but I feared 
© nothing when he was with me. At length. 
© we got into a better path, which opened 
c upon a fine proſpect: we ſaw a goodly 
© manſion houſe, we went towards it; as 
ee we came near it, we heard the ſound of 
ee muſic and rejoicing. He led me into x 
& great hall where many people were toge- 
ce ther. They came and welcomed me as 
c the miſtreſs. of that houſe, and ſaid that 
© the gentleman was maſter of it. All my 
ce relations were there to meet me, an enter- 
& tainment was prepared, I was placed under 
c a canopy with my knight by my ſide, and 
& he called me his charming bride. I felt 
« myſelf ſo happy as I cannot deſcribe; I 
thought nothing of my paſt ſufferings, but 
that now they were. well rewarded. All 
< on. a ſudden methought the canopy fell 
4 down upon our heads, and cruſhed us both. 
c to death. I ſtarted, ſhrieked, and awaked 
in ſuch a terror as is paſt all deſcription. 
% My poor heart beat as if it would come 
ce through my body, and I could hardly fetch 


cc my 
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* my breath; this made me waken you, in 
hopes you would comfort me: I aſk your 
© pardon for NY you, but really I 
e could not help it.“ My dear Mabel I 
& forgive you with all my heart: I am not 
cc ſurpriſed that you ſhould be terrified at ſo 
* alarming a dream, I am affected by it my- 
ec ſelf; but, indeed, my faſter, you give too 
& much attention to dreams; if you were to 
4 endeavour to ſuppreſs them, and not talk 
& or think of them, I verily believe you 
© would not dream ſo much.“ 
* Well, my dear Edith, I will ficient to 

© follow your advice henceforward, for truly 
© J do not wiſh to have any more ſuch 
cc dreams as this laſt.” —** Then, my dear, 
4e you will make a wife ufe of it, and, per- 
& haps, avoid ſuch in future. 

« Tt is time for us to rife ; let us rejoice 
te and be thankful for the bleſſings that ſur- 
c round us, and nat ſuffer idle d, to in- 
© terrupt our happineſs.” 


The young ladies aroſe, they were nearly 
dreſt when the ſervant entered the room. 
Edith begged her ſiſter not to tell her dream 
to the maid fervant, nor to talk with her 
1 8 ſuch ſubjects, nor be too familiar with 

her. 
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her. May I not tell Urſula ? She tells me 
* her's ſometimes.” — © You may if you 


& chooſe it; but believe me ſhe will chide 
« you for it.“ What for dreaming?“ 
« Yes, and for talking about it too.“ — 
“ Well, you are all ſo much wiſer than I, 
ee that I find I muſt either keep ſilence or be 
e corrected.”---** Correct yourſelf, my dear 


«© Mabel, and you will want no other moni- 


&« tor.” Mabel ſighed, & You will either 
ee chide me or laugh at what I am going to 
« fay ; but my heart feels now as if it had 
& been removed out of its place Com- 
t poſe yourſelf, my ſiſter; have a little pa- 
« tience, keep your ow ſecret, and all will 
« come Tight again.“ — This dream made an: 
impreſſion on Mabel's mind n, ſhe could 
not ſoon get rid of. 

The family was ſummoned to breakfaſt 
at a later hour than ufual; the ladies met 
in the eating parlour, the gentlemen in the 
great hall. The old harper was ſummoned 
to attend them. He ſung the bleſſings of 
holy marriage, examples of conjugal fidelity 
and happineſs, and the puniſhments that ſuc- 
ceed the violation of the marriage vow. He 
ſung the chaſte and noble love of the 7 

9 . 


E 


princeſs Eleanor to her lord Edward, the firſt 
of that name ſince the conqueſt; how ſhe 
ſucked the poiſon from his wound to the ex- 
treme hazard of her own precious life ; but 
Providence inſpired the injured prince of 
Joppa to vindicate his honour, and reſtore 
her to her deſpairing lord. He ſung the 
loves of Henry the ſecond and the fair Ro- 
ſamond ; the jealous rage of an incenſed 
queen, and the deplorable end of that beauti- 
ful lady. A warning to princes as well as 
private men, How Henry, with. all his 
great and kingly qualities, loſt the duty and 
affection of his queen, and of his children, 
by his incontinence, and was forſaken in his 
old age by thoſe who ſhould have made his 

latter days honourable and happy. He ſung 
of the long, happy, and unſhaken union 
of the illuſtrious king Edward the third, and 
his excellent lady the queen Philippa; he 
. prayed for the proſperity of their generous off- 
ſpring, and wiſhed there might never be want- 
ing one of the race of Plantagenet to fit 

upon the throne of England. | 

The harper was generouſly rewarded for 
his pains; he was noticed by all the compa- 
ny; Sir John Calverly entertained him, and 
1 paid 
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paid him the uſual fees, and the bridegroom 


made him an handſome preſent beſide. 


The gentlemen divided into parties ; ſome 
walked in the garden, ſome rode out on 
horſeback; they all returned to dinner, 
where they met the ladies, and ſpent the 
evening in dancing, or in agreeable conver- 
ſation. 

Mabel was ordered to ſpend ſome hours 
with 'Urſula, and though forewarned, ſhe 
could not forbear telling her dream. Urſula 
made very ſerious remarks—*< It ſeems to 
„ me,” ſaid ſhe, © that you will fall into 
ce trouble from your own miſconduct, and 
c towards men eſpecially.”---*< Then you do 
ce believe in dreams after all that you have 
<« ſaid againſt them?“ - No, not in every 
C idle fancy; but ſometimes they may be 

« ſent as warnings, to prepare us for great 

« events, and to put us upon guarding 
< againſt the conſequences of our faults, 
« Thus, for inſtance, you ſhould ſuppreſs 
ce your love for talking, your exceflive curi- 
c olity, and your freedom of behaviour to- 
« wards men, leſt ſome one ſhould take ad- 
vantage of your imprudence, and make 


s you feel that pain in your heart that was 
| 6c ſo | 
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“& ſo grievous to you: thus you may make a. 


c wiſe uſe of your dreams, as well as of eve- 
* ry other method of inſtruction.“—“ Is 
& love always attended with a pain in the 
e heart, Urſula ??—< Yes, my child, except 
< when people are ſo wiſe as to wait for the 
£ commands of their parents, and accept the 
„ huſband they recommend; in that caſe 
ce they need apprehend neither pain nor trou- 
ce ble... Nor yet pleaſure I ſuppoſe, Ur- 
4 ſula? “ That is a very impertinent ſup- 
cc poſition; you ſhould hear more and ſpeak 
« leſs; you ſhould not ſuffer your mind to 


c run upon ſtories of knights, and *ſquires, 


ce and fine houſes and gardens, and ſuch idle 
&« fancies. Pray to the bleſſed Virgin to aſ- 
“ {iſt you and to guard you againſt the dan- 
<c gers of your ſex,” “ Ah, but how can [I 
« help it, Urſula, when I ſee them every 
« day before me, when the houſe is full of 
<« gay company, and there is feaſting every 
“e day, and dancing every evening :”—*« Well, 
«* that is true, I cannot deny it: theſe 
ce things are likely to put idle thoughts into 
young heads; however you muſt ftrive 
« againſt them: theſe frolics will ſoon be 


over, the company will ſoon leave us, the 
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ec houſe will be quiet again, and I ſhall be very 
& glad when it is.“ - Ah, but, Urſula, I 
4 am afraid 1 ſhall be very ſorry when they 
& go away, and how muſt I do to help it?“ 
ce Mind your leſſons, and your works, and 


« your prayers, and they will cure all vain, 


ce idle thoughts and wiſhes,” -“ Well, I 
& will try all I can, Urſula.” 
The company were ſeparated after ſpend- 
ing three weeks at Calverly-hall. Sir John 
attended Sir William and his lady to their 


own manfion, and ſpent ſome weeks there. 
The family returned to its uſual ſtate of 
quietneſs and uniformity. Edith enjoyed the 


tranquillity of a private life, but Mabel re- 


gretted the loſs of the gay company; neither 
of them grieved for the departure of their 


ſiſter, and even the mother bore it with great 
philoſophy. Mabel was rather of a roman- 
tic turn of mind ; the old houſekeeper had a 
great collection of ſtories, Mabel often vi- 


fited her apartments, and furniſhed herſelf 


with ſubjects for her dream at night, and 
her waking reveries. 
Sir John went from his brocker-in-law' 9 


ſeat to London, where he ſpent ſome time, 


and found all his former fears and doubts re- 
newed 
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mewed. Very ſoon after the Parliament 
broke up, tne King returned to his former 


courſes, He quarrelled with the Duke of 


Gloceſter; he obliged him to releaſe the Earl 
of Suffolk, his evil counſellor ; he threaten- 
ed to revoke every thing done in the late 
Parliament, declaring againſt advice, which 


he called compulſion. Sir John Calverly at- 


tempted to convince him of the dangers he 
incurred, but he held every man for his ene 
my that oppoſed his conduct. 

Clement Woodville met Sir John in Lon- 


don; he was quite recovered in health and + 


ſpirits, and returned with him to Calverly- 
hall, where he was graciouſly received by 
every part-of the family. Sir John was very 
fond of his younger ſiſters, whoſe graces and 
merits roſe upon him daily ; he wiſhed to ſee 
them happily eſtabliſhed, He was commiſ- 
ſioned to make a propoſal to Edith; it was 
an old knight and a widower that offered. 


Sir John inſiſted that this propoſal ſhould be 


left to his ſiſter's determination, and that ſhe 
ſhould not be urged, nor yet over-perſuaded 


to accept it. Lady Calverly mentioned it 


with this permiſſion. Edith refuſed it abſo- 
lutely, and gratefully acknowledged the li- 
Vol. I. D berty 
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berty allowed 13 When Lady Calverly 


was alone with her ſon, ſhe reported Edith's 
denial. He ſaid he expected it, and was not 


| ſurpriſed. He ſaid, „My dear mother has 
cc often wiſhed me to marry ; ſhe has recom- 


cc mended ſeveral deſerving young ladies to 
«© me. I would pay every kind of reſpect to 


© her opinion, but the heart will make its 
© own choice in preference to that of any 


cc other perſon, The truth is, mine has 
cc long ſince fixed upon its object, and I muſt 
& either marry to pleaſe. myſelf, or role re- 


© main ſingle,”— 


ce Sir John, I ſhall rejoice to ſee you mar- 
& ried, provided the lady is a ſuitable match 
« for you, I hope you reſpect the honour 


cc of your family too much to introduce an 


cc ;mproper perſon into ic. . 

* Pray, Madam, tell me your requiſites 
c for the wife of your ſon, and then I ſhall 
ce know whether my beloved object can an- 
cc ſwer to them.“ 

« Firſt, I expect that ſhe ſhall be deſcend- 
cc ed from an honourable family.”— 

“ Very well, Madam, we. can anſwer to 
cc that point. 

: | “% Se- 
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« Secondly, She ſhould bring you a for- 
ec tune ſufficient to enable you to pay your 
cc ſiſters and brothers their portions without 
ce making any alteration in your preſent man- 
ec ner of living. 

“There we muſt fail: but what ſhe wants 
ec jn fortune, ſhe ſhall ſupply in merit. 

« Merit may as eaſily be found with a 
7 good fortune as without it, and the woman 
vou make your wife will expect the ſame 
cc expences and indulgencies if ſhe brings no 
5 e as if ſhe had Ws, an equal 
cc one.” | 

66 That may be true, Madam ; but where 
cc theſe requiſites mult be ſeparated, I ſhould 
cc chooſe merit in preference to fortune. I 
cc will be contented to retrench my manner 


of living, to be bleſt with the woman I 
love. — | 


I feared ſomething of this kind from 
ce your declining my recommendation; I am 
© concerned to find it ſo. Your wife, Sir 
ce John, ought to have ſome dignity to com- 
cc mand the reſpect of others, to ſupport and 
& adorn your family and conſequence,” — 

She will adorn it with the dignity of 


1 virtue, prudence, and ceconomy ; 1 lay no- 


T 


F 


ce thing of her beauty and accompliſhments, 
« ] throw them into the ſcale.— 
* She onght to haye had a good 4 
ec tion. — 
She has had the beſt this country can 
&« afford. She loſt her mother while ſhe was 
« an infant, her father died while ſhe was 
ce ſtill a child; her friends placed her in a 
ce convent, where ſhe has been under the par- 
ce ticular care of the abbeſs, Who ſpeaks 
cc highly of her merits and virtues.” — 
t“ And who is this paragon of beauty and 
ee accompliſhments ? * 
ce I am not aſhamed to name her, Maria 
6& Woodville.” Tm: 
cc Ah, me! all my fears are verified in 
ce defpite of all my precautions.”—— _ 
& « Your precautions were wiſe, but they 
cc were immeffectual; I thank you for your 
<<caresfor'the dear girl's education: you de- 
«-ſighed-her for a nun, but ſhe has no yoca- 
cc tion to it. The abbeſs is my friend, ſhe 
« knows of my attachment and ſeconds my 
e views. 
4 Then you muſt have practiſed. upon ber 
« Aae and you have ſucceeded by ſuch 


means as you will not acknowledge. To 
ec what 


E 1 


* what purpoſe, Sir, do you conſult me when 


*« you have taken your reſolution and your 


« meaſures? 

& Becauſe, Madam, I wiſh you to con- 
ec ſent to my marriage; becauſe I would 
© have you be a mother to my wife as well 
&© as to your other children, and that you 
& ſhould extend your advice and protection 
ee to her alſo: ſhe reyeres 8 and would 
& ſubmit to your in junctions.“ 

& ] cannot approve nor conſent to it. Your 
„ father never intended that the Woodvilles 

c ſhould be his heirs,”?— | 

« He adopted them for his children; he 
ce recommended them to my care in his laſt 
«© moments; he did not forbid me to ally 
« with them; I have perſuaded myfelf 
« that he would not have ne my 
6e Wiſhes.“ -=-- 

People eaſily believe what they wiſh to 
& be true. I am of a different opinion; but 
„„ what will that avail if you have * 

“ your reſolution?“ 

« It is taken, Madam, and I am WN that 
& you are diſpleaſed with it.“ 


« ] have alfo taken mine, Sir; I and my 


“daughters will go to Eglantine Bower, 
D 3 „Which 
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* which I reſerved for my retreat; we will 
not ſtay here to do honour to your 
c bride.” - . 8 8 | 

« I am ſorry for it, Madam; nothing 
* could give me ſo much pleaſure ; I honour 
© my mother, I love my liſters, and I hoped 
{© that we ſhould continue together, and be 

% happy and united family.”--- 
dir William and Lady Truſſel will be 
proud of their new relation, Sir,”=-- 

« My lifter Iſabel is too proud to be hap- 
cc Py, or to make others ſo. I thought that 
“quality was of her own rearing, but I 
& fear ſhe derives it from you, Madam.“ | 
I leave you, Kir I can hear no We. 
e ter this reproach. “- Ts 
No, Madam, I will leave you. Con- 
6 ſider of what has paſſed, conſent to your 


© ſon's happineſs, and he will always con- 


5 ſult your's,”— 


Sir John left his 8 to hex reflections; 
they were painful to her; ſhe kept them in 
her own boſom, {till hoping to vanquiſh his 
reſolution. She made ſeyeral attempts, but 
to no purpoſe, A coldneſs took place be- 
tween them, and my lady made preparations 
for leaving Calverly-hall. 


She 


Ts 


She had an old ſervant called Gervaſe 
Bramber, who had lived in her father's fami- 


ly, and in whom ſhe put confidence. She 


told him that Sir John was likely to be mar- 
ried ſoon, and ſhe had always intended, 
whenever that event happened, to remove to 
Eglantine Bower. 

She ordered him to go thither to prepare 
the houſe for her reception, to ſelect ſome of 
the tenants' ſons and daughters to be her ſer- 
vants, and to have the houſe aired, and got 
ready as ſoorf as poſſible. 
Lady Calverly's coldneſs extended to Cle- 
ment Woodville, who till now had been one 
of her favourites: ſhe began to fear that fu- 
ture alliances might ariſe; and ſne behaved 
with pride and reſerve to him. Clement 
complained to his friend, who reſented it for 
him, and this family, formerly ſo happy, was 


now full of diſtruſt and ſuſpicion. 


Sir John aſked his mother whether Cle- 
ment had done any thing to diſoblige her, 


and why ſhe had n her behaviour” to 


him. 


My lady rere it was high time that he 


ſhould be kept at a greater i both ay 
ker and her daughters. 5 


FR Sir 
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Sir John ſmiled. He told her this coed 
tion came rather too late. 

My lady. was. angry. It is a mother's 
duty to guard her daughters, Sir; I know 
that Clement analy once looked up to 
« Jſabel.''— 

6 8 he might, Madam; I am ſure 
© ſhe looked down upon him, and it was 
& hard that the poor lad might not admire 
her in ſilence, for even her vanity ſhould 
have excuſed him,” — 

I am anſwered, Sir John; my precau- 
ce tions are juſtified. Perhaps you may en- 
© courage him to aſpire to one of your fif- 
te ters. It is time that I ſhould remove my 
de daughters from your houſe; I ſuppoſe 
Clement knows your: vas and your opi- 
ce nions on theſe points. | 

& Yes, he knows my *. 1 I know 
« his; but there are many things which he 
« js ignorant of, particularly my addreſſes to 
“e his ſiſter Maria: his elder brother knows 1 
« it, and ſo ſhall he in due time.“ fe | 

40 I am, indeed, ſurpriſed that you keep | 
& any thing from him.“. 

tc My dear mother, you may truſt in 


“ Clement's honour and prudence, and I 
« wiſh 


—— - 
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« with you would ves ſome confidence i in 
© me.” --- 

“ Oh, my "0 ſon, UNE you would give 
ce me more reaſon-for it !”--- 

This converſation was conblided by the 
entrance of the young ladies.- Sir John took 
Mabel upon his knee ; he aſked her whether 
ſhe ſhould like that he ſhould give her a 
new ſiſter inſtead of Iſabel ? She anſwered, 
ſhe ſhould like any thing that would make 
him happy. That is my dear little girl, 
« and you will love your new lifter dear- 
cc ly 4 J ſhall love all thoſe that you do, 
* as long as I live.“ “ I thank you, my 
ce ſweet ſiſter. What ſay you, my Edith? — 
e ſay as my ſiſter does, that I will love and : 
« reſpect all thoſe that are dear to you, 
4e Sir,”---© I will ſtudy to requite your af 
« fection, and ſo ſhall thoſe whom J love 
ce beſt, or they ſhall no Wager be dear t to 5 
ee me, I promiſe you. — 

My lady turned the ſubject to her ee, : 
ed removal. | 
Sir John eapreſlad great concern 101 be de- 
prived of their company; he endeavoured to 
ſoften her ps Me e de * was s firm 
and reſolved. S191 1 
D * She 
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She told her daughters to prepare, for it 

as ſoon as old Bramber ſhould return, and 
all things were ready for their reception. 
While the family were in this ſituation, 
Clement met Edith in her favourite walk in 
the garden. He told her that he was juſt 
then informed of Sir John's intended marri- 
age. He expreſſed ſurpriſe in regard to the 
perſon whom he ſhould honour with his 
hand, and his concern at Lady Calverly's re- 
ſolution to remove to the Bower before the 
wedding, which declared her diſapprobation 
of it. He complained that he was involved 
in her diſpleaſure, though he had done no- 
thing to deſerve it. Edith comforted him, 
me deſired him to bear patiently the preſent 
coolneſs of her mother, the was certain that 
her diſpleaſure would not be of long conti- 
nuance ; that when Sir John. was actually 
married, ſhe would relax in her feyerity, 
and by degrees all things would come right. 
She knew her mother's affectionate heart 
would not ſuffer her to be long upon ill 
terms with her ſon, whom ſhe loved and ho- 
noured; that ſhe would be reconciled and 
make all her children happy: | | 
: | : « May 
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May it be ſo!” ſaid Clement, * but in 
the mean time we are deprived of your 
© company; I know the value of your's, 
C Madam, ſo well, that not even that of my 

c ſiſter can make me amends for it,”---  - 

Edith bluſhed at this ſincere compliment; 
| ſhe ſaid ſhe hoped they ſhould fee each other 
ſometimes, and that the ſhould always re- 
member him. | ; 

Clement was more warm in his expreſſions 
of everlaſting gratitude, reſpect, honour, 
and ſubmiſſion. If Lady Calverly did not 
forbid him, he would certainly pay his re- 
ſpects to her at the Bower; and in caſe of a 
reconciliation, he ſhould frequently find or 
make occaſion for his viſits. b 

They parted with repeated . of 
eternal friendſhip, | 

Old Bramber returned with tidings, that 
Eglantine Bower was, ready to receive his 
lady. Sir John had another converſation 
with his mother; in addition to all that he 
had ſaid before, he warned her of the cloud 
that hung over the land; that he feared the 
king and his people would go to extremities 
with each other. In caſe of a civil wag a 
family of women might want a protector, 
US: al 
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and he could not ſo well diſcharge that duty 
as if ſhe continued under his roof. Never- 
theleſs he would always be ready to render 
her every fervice in his power, and deſired 
her to command him freely ; that 'in caſe of 
danger he would ſend a truſty friend, and 
fome of his vaſſals, to defend her upon the 
firſt notice. My lady was affected, ſhe wept, 
but her heart remained inflexible ; ſhe took 
an affectionate leave of him, ſaying, the 
ſtep ſhe was taking was what ſhe had always 
reſolved when he ſhould marry, | 
Sir John ſpoke to his fiſter Edith, he beg- 
ged her influence in his behalf, to ſoften his 
mother, and diſpoſe her to a reconciliation, 
and a friendly intercourſe between the two 
families. Edith afſured him that nothing 
in her power ſhould be wanting ; ſhe told 
him, as ſhe had Clement, that ſhe was cer- 
| tain when he ſhould be married, but not be- 
fore, her mother would relax ; that it was 
better to let things reſt as they were at pre- | 
ſent, and not to urge my lady any farther, 
as her reſolution was fixed for her departure, 
and ſhe had named a day in the following 
; week. He was convinced that ſhe was right, 


and determined to follow ber advice. 
Sir 
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Sir John deſired his mother to take what- . 
ever ſhe liked of the furniture, and ſuch of 
the ſervants as ſhe choſe to attend her. | She 
thanked him and named them. She deſired 
the old houſekeeper might go with her, and 
recommended Urſula to ſucceed her. She 
took Beatrice her own maid ſervant, and 
Jane to wait en the young ladies. Old 
Bramber, and young Jacob his nephew for 
her footman, and ſhe ſhould ſupply the reſt 
when ſhe came to the Bower. 

Clement offered his ſervices, and begged 
permiſſion to attend her on her journey— 
ſhe wiſhed him well, but refuſed his atten- 
dance; ſhe choſe to have none but her own 
ſervants to attend her. | 

At length the day of parting arrived. 
They took a ſilent farewell. The young 
ladies' eyes were ſwelled with tears, and they 
left Calverly-hall with apparent reluQance ; 
but my lady's firmneſs was a leſſon to them 
to ſuppreſs their emotions, She looked very 
ſerious, and her heart was SO with 
painful recollections. 

They travelled in a kind of wain, with an 
awning over it, not near ſo well made as a 
carayan of our times; they had cuſhions to 

; os Ge 
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fit on, and their paraphernalia was with 


them. Another waggon carried the goods 
my lady had ſelected for herſelf. Sir John 


inſiſted on ſending his ſervants with them to 


conduct and protect them. The roads in 


thoſe times could hardly be called by that 
name. A modern fine lady would have been 


ſhaken to pieces, in her own dialect; but 


| theſe travellers arrived whole and in good 
health at their Eglantine Bower. They lay 
two nights on the road; the firſt at a vaſſal's 
of Sir John, the ſecond at a farm of my 
lady's, and the farmer attended them home. 
_ - Eglantine Bower had many beauties, it had 
alſo its defects. It was ſituated in, a valley 
between two hills. A rivulet ran near the 
houſe and through the garden, which had 
many pleaſant walks in it; one particularly 
that was ſhaded from the ſun. Behind it, was 


a thick wood, which had a winding path up 


the hill, and abated the aſcent to it. In the 
thicker parts of it there were ſeats here and 
there for reſt and meditation. Through it 
you ſaw a beautiful proſpect on the oppoſite 
fide, where the aſcent was more gradual; 
there were to be feen the ſpires of churches, 
monaſteries, and houſes interſperſed, which 
| | Was 


— 
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was more pleaſing to the beholder. There 
were cattle feeding, and the occupations of 
the huſbandmen all around, which enlivened 
the proſpect and cheered the heart. The 
houſe was neat and convenient. The jeſſa- 
mines, eglantines, and woodbines, grew 
round the windows, and ſometimes forced 
their way in the rooms. 

The front of the houſe faced the cifing 
ſun, the windows were bowed, and there 
was a balcony in the center, that gave a full 
view of the agreeable proſpe& all around. 
Lady Calverly was partial to this houſe, be- 
cauſe it recalled to her mind many agreeable 
ſcenes of the youthful part of her life. The 
_ rivulet proceeded from the branch of a neigh- 
bouring river, and ſupplied the houſe with 
fiſh of many kinds, and it afforded amuſe- 
ment to the patient angler. | 

Lady Calverly found employment for 
many weeks in ſetting her houfe in order, 


and regulating her houſehold. Here we 


ſhall leave this branch of the family for the 
preſent, and return to Sir John. - ' 

He reflected upon his ſiſter Edith's RO] 
and was convinced by it. He ſet out for 


London a few days after, attended by Cle- 


ment, 


4 


d 


Abo” 


„ 
ment, with a reſolution to conelude his mar- 
riage as ſoon as poſſible. Richard Wood- 
ville was too well pleaſed to ſuffer unneceſ- 
fary delays; the week following Sir John 
was married to his long-beloved Maria. 
The wedding was kept at her brother's, who 
was then courting an heireſs of great for- 
tune, and a ward of the crown. The King 
favoured his addreſs, and he was fortunate in 
his purſuits. both in love and ambition. Sir 
John and his lady ſpent a month with him 
before they went to Calverly-hall. 

In thoſe times there was very little varia- 
tion of faſhion; the ſame kind of garments 
continued in faſhion during the life of the 

wearer. The grand ſuits of clothes were 
only worn upon high days, feſtivals, birth- 
days of the king, queen, and heir- apparent 
of the crown, marriages, ehriſtenings, and 
other great occaſions. Their clothes ſome- 
times deſcended to their children, and ſome- 

times were deviſed by their wills to their 
friends, favourites, and ſervants, and thefe 
legacies were. highly valued... 
When we. read of the magnificence of 
former times, we muſt underſtand them with 


98 limitations. It is true that they ſome- 
| | | times 


Je | 
times wore cloth of gold, but how manu- 
factured we know not; the faſhion of the 
garments we can gueſs by the remains of an- 
tiquity, by pictures, monuments, medals, 
and coins, 

Cloth of gold was often lined an wool- 


len, or ſtuff, and not always of the fineſt 
kinds. | 


He clothed his children then—not like to other men, | 
In partye colours ſtrange to ſee, 
The right ſide cloth of gold—the left fide to behold, 
Of woollen cloth ſtill framed he. 


Men thereat did wonder---golden fame did thunder 


This ſtrange deed in every place, 
Ballad of the K. of France's Daughter, 


See PERCY'S Aa Vol. III. 


— 


Not two centuries ago the gentry lay upon 


deds ſtuffed with ſtraw, and the coverings | 


were of coarſe and ordinary materials. 'The 
houſehold furniture was very rudely made 
up; it was ſometimes covered with filk or 
velvet upon great occaſions, but 1 mean - 
ly in common. 

The floors were made of clay, and wikis 
they became ſo dirty that the fight of them 


could not be endured, they wete ſtrewed 


over 
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over with ruſhes, and this was repeated as 
often as there was a freſh layer of filth upon 
it, Thiscuſtom was the cauſe of many epi- 
demical diſorders in London, we may read 
of them in hiſtory by the name of the plague; 
but there is great reaſon to believe they did 
not reſemble the plague of the Eaſtern coun- 
tries, but were occaſioned by this and other 
uncleanly cuſtoms. 

Our anceſtors were magnificent in ſome 
reſpects, while in others they were mean and 
uncomfortable; they were ignorant of the 
arts of poliſhed manners and of refinements 
in luxury. 

We may with truth aſſert, that an ordi- 
nary citizen or tradeſman in London, in the 
eighteenth century, lives in a ſtate of more 
elegance and luxury, than men. of the. firſt 
rank and fortune did in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and even the ſixteenth centuries; 
nay, than the greater part of the ſovereign 
princes of Europe. 

In our days it is the enflom3 to complain of 
4 poverty and oppreſſion, but when we behold 
the dreſſes, luxuries, and manners of the 
lower degrees of people, we muſt either 
doubt the truth of theſe aſſertions, or elſe 

We 


[ 3 


we muſt believe that they had rather ſee 
the ruin of themſelves and their poſte- 
rity, than retrench the leaſt article of their 
ſuperfluous expences. 

In the times of our Gothic anceſtors, fru- 
gality was an eminent virtue; the man who 

lived, or dreſſed beyond his degree in life, 

would have been ſcorned, ſhunned, and de- 
ſpiſed by all his neighbourhood. 
Sir John Calverly and his Lady made their 
appearance at court; they were graciouſly 
received by the King, who remembered and 
recited the ſervices of Sir Hugh Calverly to 
| himſelf and his family. 

We do not pretend to deſcribe their dreſſes 
upon this occaſion, but it is preſumed they 
were ſuitable to their rank and fortune, and 
the times in which they lived ; their inward 


habits were thoſe of e honour, and 


fidelity. 

King Richard was too fond of dreſs and 
gewgaws; he loved public ſhews, and every 
thing that indicated a light, vain, nog fri- 
volous mind. 

Mr. Woodville detained Sir Dh and his 
bride fix weeks in London, and would have 
kept them till longer, but they wiſhed to be 
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at Calverly-hall, and to enjoy the pure and 
unmixed pleaſures of the country. Sir John's 
heart yearned after his mother and ſiſters; 
he longed for a perfect reconciliation and a 
conſtant intercourſe of friendſhip and good 
offices, between himſelf and every part of 
his family. Such are the genuine wiſhes and 
ſentiments of an uncorrupted and een, 
ate heart. 

As ſoon as they arrived at Calverly-hall, 
Sir John diſpatched a meſſenger to Eglantine 
Bower, with a letter to this effect: . 


„ Sir John Calverly and his beloved wife, 
«© throw themſelves at the feet of their ho- 
&« noured and beloved mother Lady Calverly; 
& they implore her bleſſing, and her prayers, | 
ce jn order to complete their happineſs, 

They requeſt the favour of a letter to 
cc convey theſe bleſſings, and the congratula- 
ce tions of their dearly-beloved ſiſters, Edith 
« and Mabel; and they pray daily for the 
&« health and happineſs of all at oo pci 
«© Bower. 

* Tonn and MARIA Catvanuy,” 


Cle- 
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Clement Woodville would fain 3 ac- 


companied this meſſenger, but Sir John would 


not permit it. Let us wait to ſee the ef- 
&« fect of our letter: to go now would pro- 


ce bably draw down an interdict upon your 


& viſits in future. There will come a day 
*« when you will be invited to Eglantine 


© Bower; in the mean time let us leave it 


„ to time and affection, to ſubdue obſtinacy, 


cc which will deny to others what it wiſhes 


Zlement ſubmit- 


ce for in its own heart.“ 


ted, but his heart travelled with the meſſen- 


ger and foreſtalled his reception. 

My lady was diſtreſſed how to anſwer this 
letter; but ſhe ordered the perſon that brought 
it to be entertained and accommodated. She 
ſhowed the letter to Edith and Mabel, they 
were concerned in it, and ſhe conſulted them 
about anſwering it. This was the time for 
Edith to uſe her influence, which ſhe did not 
fail to do. They are now actually mar- 
6 ried. My dear mother will not long keep 
cc her reſentment againſt a ſon who is an ho- 
ce nour to his family, and who dearly loves 
«© his mother and ſiſtets. You will certain- 


© ly be reconciled to him one time or other; 


< the ſooner you forgive, the greater will 
| ce he 
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cc be the obligation. My brother will viſit 
ce us, we ſhall return it, and we ſhall be again 
ce a happy family. Oh, my deareſt mother! : 
ce let your Edith prevail upon you to return 
ce kind and affectionate anſwer.” — | 

Lady Calverly's mind was perplexed, ob- 
ſtinacy kept its hold, but affection ſhook it 
every hour; her daughters urged her warm- 
ly ; ſhe chid them gently, and yet felt their 
importunities. 

Edith begged that ſhe might anſwer the 
billet ; my lady ſaid ſhe might; adding, © if | 
& J do not like it, I need not ſend it.— 


Edith wrote thus: 


ce Lady Calverly returns the bleſſings, 
e prayers, and good wiſhes of her children. 
Edith and Mabel ſend hearty congratula- 
tions, and affeCtionate wiſhes to Sir John 
ec and Lady Calverly : they all unite” in 
ce prayers for their e 


My lady objected to this anſwer. It was 
too humble and condeſcending to a ſon who 
had married againſt her wiſhes and declared 
diſapprobation. She took up the pen * 
and wrote as follows 


* 1 — 
. ĩ˙ U ˙ . 


( Lady 5 
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Lady Calverly is doubtful whether ſhe 
© ought to anſwer the note that brings an 
c account of her ſon's marriage, after ha- 
c ving declared her wiſhes to the contrary ; 
© nevertheleſs ſhe cannot forget that ſhe is 
ce his mother: ſhe wiſhes he may find happi- 
cc neſs in the lot he has choſen for himſelf. 
« Edith and Mabel ſend Woot: and 
& good wiſhes,” 


Edith begged her mother not to ſend the 
laſt written: my Lady would not ſend the 
other. A ſudden thought roſe in Edith's 
mind ; ſhe put her own letter into her poc- 
Ket, and gave up to her mother. My Lady 
ſealed her's and made it ready. She deſired 
to know when the meſſenger was ready to 
return; ſhe went out of the room Edith 
ſeized the opportunity; ſhe folded her own 
note exactly like the other, the directed it 
as nearly to her mother's as poſſible. She 
ſubſtituted her own in the place, and took 


the other up ſtairs with her, and laid it by 


ſafely. ' She put on a cheerful countenance 
and went into her mother's apartment; ſhe 
took her work and purſucd it. The ſervant 
came to acquaint my Lady that the meſſen- 


ger 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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to give him the letter that was laid upon the 
table in the parlour, Edith bluſhed and felt 


ſome painful emotions ; ſhe doubted whether 
| ſhe had not been guilty of a fault, however 


ſhe did not attempt to recall it. She reſol- 
ved to ſay no more upon the ſubject leſt ſhe 


| ſhould betray herſelf. 


The next day my Lady looked as if ſhe 


had not reſted well ; ſhe revived the ſubject 
herſelf, and Edith declined it, ſaying, 


ee What is done cannot be undone.” —My 
Lady ſighed deeply ; her daughters obſerved 


it. Mabel aſked if ſhe was well---ſhe ſaid, 


£ Not quite well.” —Edith expreſſed con- 
cern : her mother took her hand in her's— 


„Oh, my Edith! you know me better than 


J do myſelf! that letter I ſent to your 
* brother !”—< What of that, my dear mo- 
e ther ?”—< Oh, my child! would I had 
© never ſent it! I have reproached him 


dec with his marriage, in return for his kind 


ce and dutiful attention to me; I have 


e wounded his noble, generous heart, and 


ce ſtruck a dart into my own.” —*< Be com- 
& forted, my dear mother; I can give you 


66 comfort.“ — No, my child, you cannot; Me 
6e What 


ger was ready to depart. She ordered her 


B | 
cc what is done cannot be undone; you have 
<« ſaid truly.” —* That is true, my dear lady, 
cc and if you will pardon me for what I have 
6 done, I will never wiſh it undone,” — 
&« What means my Edith, ſhe does not ſmile 
„at my ſorrow ?Y—<& Yes I do, my {ſweet 
& mother, becauſe I can cure it. »_—She then 
told the deception ſhe had been guilty of; 
ſhe ran and fetched the letter, and gave it 
into her mother's hand, My wy was ſur- 
priſed and overjoyed. 


She embraced her Edith; he called her 


her beſt child, her dei her comforter : 
ſhe thanked her for what ſhe had done, and 


told her, from this time forward ſhe ſhould - 


hold her for her beſt and ſafeſt counſellor. 
| Mabel took her part in the joy, and never 
was there ſeen a happier family. 

In a ſhort time after, Sir John ſent a letter 
of thanks to his mother, with a preſent of 
veniſon to her, and ſome ornamental gifts to 


his ſiſters. Then was the maternal heart en- 
livened ; then it felt the happineſs ariſing 


from the reconciliation with a beloved child. 
The parent that deſpiſes and . this bleſ- 
ſing is N of it. 


„„ E Lad 
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Lady Calverly in return ſent a fine pair of 
bracelets of pearl to the bride; the letters 
were full of affection and tenderneſs: from 
this time there was a conſtant intercourſe of 
friendſhip, and there ſeldom paſſed a week 
without ſome, delightful proofs of it. Some 
months-after the marriage, Sir John brought 
his Maria to viſit his mother; they ſtaid a 
week at the Bower, and Sir John inſiſted 
upon their returning home with them. Lady 
Calverly would have ſent her daughters and 
have remained at home, * Sir John would 
mot be denied. 

They ſtaid a month at-Cuinerly<lallc The 
young lady, by her tender attention to her 
mother-in-law, ſabdaed her coldneſs, and 
The: became as fond of her as of the reſt of 
her children. 

The family union brought an 'increafe of 
"happineſs to all the parties. Ho 

Mr. Clement came to the Hall while the 
ladies were there, and he was permitted to 
eſcort them home, and invited to viſit them 
often. | 

Lady Calverly was invited ſome months 
after, to viſit her daughter, Lady Truſſel, 


and to be preſent at the birth of a child, 
which 


C8 
which was daily expected. The young la- 
dies were requeſted 1 to be with their ſiſter- in- 
law, the young Lady Calverly, during her 
abſence. Clement and Edith ſpent many 
happy hours together, in all the confidence 
of friendſhip; they never ſuſpected that the 
regard they bore each other was any thing 
more than that between an affectionate bro- 
ther and ſiſter. 

Lady Truſſel was very impertinently an- 
gry with her brother for his marriage, and 
| her mother for being reconciled- to it. 
Lady Calverly declared that ſhe had ſuffered 
too much during her reſentment and eſtrange- 
ment from her ſon, and that nothing could 
tempt her to undergo again ſo much pain and 
felf-accufation. She told her that pride was 
the cauſe of it, and that ſhe was determined 
never more to give way to it. They had 
ſeveral altercations upon the ſubject, but 
neither party could convince the other. & 
coldneſs took place between them, and Lady 
Calverly reſolved to ftay no longer than 
while her preſence was neceſſary. 

Lady Truſſel brought her huſband a daugh- 
ter, to the diſappointment of them both, and 
they were ungrateful to God for the bleſſing 
E 2 he 
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he had ſent them, becauſe it was not exactly 
what they had wiſhed, 

Lady Calverly left them as ſoon as ſhe 
could be ſpared. She went to Calverly-hall; 
and from thence carried her daughters home. 

Within the year from the marriage, the 
young Lady Calverly brought a ſon and heir 
to that reſpectable family, and gave Joy to 
every part of it. The good lady-mether, 
and her daughters, were preſent at the birth 
and the baptiſm, and when they returned 
home, they were attended by Mr. Clement 
Woodville, who was fully reſtored to the 
friendſhip and confidence of Lady Calverly. 

There were but few families that viſited at 
Eglantine Bower ; the ladies found amuſe- 
ment and employment in their own dwelling. 


Mabel was as lively as a bird in the ſpring; 


Edith had that happy complacency of mind, 
that makes a heaven in the boſom that poſ- 


ſeſſes it, and contributes to the happineſs of 
all around it. 


Lady Calverly and her daughters aſſiſted 


their vaſſals; they took care of their chil- 
dren, they fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
viſited the ſick and .aflifted, and were daily 


employed in acts of Pier and benevolence; 
and 
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and in conſequence, were adored by their 
neighbours and dependents, 

This is the ſituation of all others the beſt 
calculated for the diſcharge of all the ſocial 
and relative duties; here all the virtues are 
kept in conſtant exerciſe ; in towns and ci- 
ties they languiſh for want of employment, 
and too frequently expire, 

The ſummer was in its prime, the ſun 
ſhone in all his glory, when the two young 
ladies, attended by Clement, went to walk 
in the wood; Mabel ſpoke largely of its 
beauties, and of the pleaſure ſhe found there. 
Clement ſhook his head“ Ah, my dear 
6 lady, while you are admiring the beauties 
& of this wood, I am thinking of the dan- 
ce gers of it; it looks like a harbour for noxi- 
© ous animals and reptiles, and worſe ſtill, 
ce for robbers and aſſaſſins. My deareſt la- 
dies, never walk here alone, I beſeech you; 
<« be always attended by ſome truſty fiiend, 
e or at leaſt by a man ſervant : you are not 
aware of all the dangers that wait on 
« youth and beauty.” — 

J am convinced that you are right,” 
ſaid Edith, „ and I have ſometimes told Ma- 
E 3 „ 
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bel that ſhe ventures too far into the re- 


e cefles of this wood.“ 
Mabel laughed at them both; ſhe knew 


no dangers, ſhe feared none. She told them 


ſhe ſhould not be afraid of being there alone, 
and if they pleaſed they might leave her 
there. Edith chid her for her daring, and 
ſaid ſhe ſhould endeavour to guard her againſt 
ik, | 
Come along;“ ſaid Mabel, 7 I will 
„how you a ſeat in an old hollow tree, 
« where you may fee through the branches, 
* and to the church on the hill, and hear 
the ſweet birds ſinging all around you.y) it 
is ſo charming that I can almoſt think my- 
„ ſelf in heaven.“ My dear Mabel, how 
« your imagination heightens all your plea- 
&« ſures l“ Well, Edith, and your's ſug- 
6c geſts only fears and dangers; I will not 
change with you.”---May your happi- 
© neſs be always as pure and unmixed as at 
& this hour !” ſaid Clement. 

They followed Mabel to the ſeat; the two 
Ladies ſat down, and Clement leaned againſt 
the tree, and here they enjoyed in ſilence for 


ſome minutes the pleaſure the had deſcribed. 
On 
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On a ſudden they heard groans as from a 
perſon in pain; they ſtarted, and Edith ſaid, 
Let us return, here are dangers too near 
us.“ Clement ſaid, „Do you. return and 
& leave me here, ſomebody is in danger and 
<« diſtreſs, and, perhaps, I may relieve 
© them,”--- The groans were repeated, Cle- 
ment urged. the ladies to return, but {till 
they tarried, He went towards. the noiſe, 
they followed at a diſtance ; he made mo- 
tions for them to return, but they refuſed. to 
g0. 2 | 
They ſaw two men running away, as if to 
eſcape purſuit ; they ſaw at a much greater 
_ diſtance one man running towards them. 

5 On a ſudden Clement. ſprang; from them, 
and ran, towards a; place where they heard 
ſtill plainer the groans of the wounded man; 
they ſaw lying on. the ground a, man who 
ſeemed. expiring. Clement raiſed his head. 
and laid it upon his knees; he took his hand 
and. felt his pulſe, He bade him take heart, 
for relief was at hand, Edith took the other 
hand, and promiſed him the rites of hoſpita- 
lity. Mabel ſtood like a ſtatue, contem- 


plating him with aſtoniſhment: _ | 
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The perſon whom they had ſeen at a diſ- 
tance now came up, and faw them employed 
in recovering the wounded man. He ex- 
claimed---< Oh, my maſter !---thou deareſt 
«and heſt of men ! what ſavage hand has 
« uſed thee thus cruelly ?”---Clement told 
him they had heard his groans, and as they. 
came to his aſſiſtance, they ſaw two men, 
who upon their approach eſcaped. Here 
Le js no time to loſe,” ſaid he, © help me to 
«carry your maſter to a houſe hard by, 
„where he ſhall be attended carefully, and 
every means uſed for his recovery.“ 

They tore down branches from the trees, 
and made a kind of barrow, upon which they 
laid the body, almoſt without motion; they 
laid it down gently, and then carried it ſoft- 
ly between them. The young ladies went 
before them ; they haſtened to their mother, 
and Edith told her all that had happened. 
Mabel had not fpoken one word from the 
moment ſhe ſaw the wounded man. Lady 
Calverly practiſed the noble hoſpitality of 
thoſe times ; ſhe thought it a duty to relieve: 
the diſtreſſed, to viſit the ſick, and to heal 
the wounds of affliction, and of ſickneſs, 


She ordered her ſervants to prepare a bed fol 
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the ſtranger, and her houſekeeper to prepare 
dreſſings for his wounds: ſhe then ſet out 
with her daughters to meet the expected 
gueſts. 

The motion made him revive he opened 
his eyes and looked round him---the man 
ſaid, „God be praiſed! he is not dead; look 
cc up, dear Sir, it is I! it is Bertram! this 
« gentleman and two young ladies have been 
“ your preſeryers.” --- The wounded man 
ſighed, he raiſed his hand ſoftly to his mouth, 
he laid his finger upon his lips, and looked 
upon Bertram, he then bowed his hand to 
Clement, he cloſed his eyes, and ſeemed 
fainting again. Clement aſked, Who is 
your maſter ?“ --- © One of the nobleſt 
« knights upon earth,” he anſwered. --- 
« His name ?”---< Sir Roland.“ And his 
« ſirname ?- beg your pardon, Sir, I 
« am ordered to conceal it. He has power- 
« ful enemies without having deſerved them. 
« He has alſo friends among the firſt peo- 
« ple of this land. An Engliſhman ?”--= 
« Yes, Sir, and of the nobleſt 'blood that 
« England owns.“ Well, we muſt wait 
« till it pleaſes him to inform us further.“ - 
« I fear that will not be, Sir!” 
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Lady Calverly met them deſcending tlie 
hilt; ſhe and her daughters accompanied 
them into the hall; they were obliged to lay 
down their burthen and reſt awhile. The 
Houſckeeper brought a cup of cordial water, 
of which ſhe put a little into the ſtranger's 
mouth, and finding that he ſwallowed it, 
ſhe gave him more, and by degrees the re- 
mainder. 

All the ſpectators were fixed in ſilent at- 
tention. The knight opened his eyes again, 
he looked around him. He kiſſed his hand 
and bowed it to the ladies, and then to Cle- 
ment. Lady Calverly deſired him to wave 
all ceremony, and to accept of ſuch aſſiſtance 
as they could give him. He bowed his head 
and was ſilent. Clement motioned to carry 
him. up ſtairs, the ſervants. aſſiſted them; 
they carried him gently up ſtairs, and then 
lifted him off the barrow, and laid him upon 
the bed, 

When they opened his boſom 2 per- 
eeived that he wore a coat of mail under his 
clothes, and found that his wounds were 
only in his arms and legs, except one in his 
left thigh, which ſeemed dangerous. They 
took off his cloathing, the houſekeeper 
dreſſed 
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dreſſed his wounds, none of which were 
deep except that in his thigh, but he was 
faint with loſs of blood. They lifted him 
into bed, and then left him, with Bertram 
only, to, repoſe himſelf without diſturbance. 

This adventure afforded much ſpeculation 
to all the family. | 

Clement reported all that he could learn 
of the ſervant, and the ladies were ſurpriſed 
at the concealment. My Lady wondered 
who this ſtranger could be, of fo high quality 
and his name concealed. 

She then gave orders for his accommoda- 
tion in all reſpe&s, and commiſſioned Cle- 
ment to ſee them executed, and to viſit the 
ſtranger and entertain him, till ſuch time as 
he was well enough to receive viſits from 
herſelf and her daughters. 

The ſtranger had a good night, his wounds 
looked favourably, and they hoped he would 
loon recover. | | 

As ſoon as his wounds were dreſſed, Maſ- 
ter Clement viſited him; he aſked after his 
health, and rejoiced that he was in fo. good 
a way; he deſired him to compoſe his mind 
and think of nothing but getting well. 
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The ſtranger anſwered only by ſigns, as he 
had done the night before. 

Clement thought it very odd, but he re- 
folved to make him ſpeak if it was poſſible. 
« Sir, you are under the roof of Lady Cal- 
&« yerly, relict of the gallant Sir Hugh Cal- 
<« yerly, whoſe name, I preſume, muſt have 
© reached your ear.”--- The ſtranger made a 


fign of aſſent.---< She is the mother of 
Sir John Calverly; and thoſe two young 
e ladies, with whom I was walking in the 


c wood, are her daughters; they are lovely 
and amiable, and proud of being your aſ- 


« fiſtants.”---A fign of reſpect and grati- 
'tude.---< Bertram, is your maſter dumb?“ 
After a pauſe---< He is under a folemn in- 


« junction of ſilence for a .certain time: 1 

« am fure you would not urge him to break 
« jt.*---<<© No, certainly; a penance, per- 

dc haps ?”---< Yes, Sir, ſomething like it.”--- 
« Very ſtrange !“ --- «© True, Sir,” --- The 
gueſt looked at Bertram and made a ſign.— 
« Sir, my maſter is truly ſenſible of the la- 
« dies kindneſs and hoſpitality, and of your 


4 nobleneſs and generoſity, He thanks you 
« from his ſoul; he is concerned to give fo 


« much trouble, and will remove as ſoon as 
5 « he 
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t che can do it with ſafety. “ I beg that 
ec he will not think of it at preſent, Every 
© one here is intereſted in his favour, and I 
« am entirely at his ſervice.” --- 0 
The knight bowed his head, he extended 
his hand, Clement took it in his; the ſtran- 
ger took Clement's hand between both of his, 
he kiſſed it, preſſed it to his heart, and then 
let it fall down gently. 
« | will not intrude upon you any longer, 
Sir; I pray God to have you in his holy 
„é Keeping, and to reſtore your health and 
ce happineſs.”---Clement retired bowing, and 
left the room. He went to the ladies and 
gave an account of his viſit. They were 
| ſurpriſed at the ſingular circumſtances of his 
fituation, and eſpecially at his ſilence. 
& I know not who or what he is, but his 
« countenance is the moſt intereſting I ever 
© beheld. I ſaw him undreſſed laſt night, I 
« never beheld ſo complete a form: all his 
«© motions are graceful, and his filence is more 
cc expreſſive than the ſpeech of moſt other 
ce men.“ *Tis ſtrange,” ſaid my Lady, 
cc that he ſhould keep that ſullen filence to 
« thoſe who have preſerved his life: ſurely 
« he might put ſome confidence in them, 
6« He 
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% He muſt certainly have ſome reaſon for it, 
* which, perhaps, will appear in due time.“ — 


It ſeems to me,” ſaid Clement, „ that I 
% have ſeen fomebody like him; his favour 
« is familiar to me; I have ſeen a picture 
& that reſembled him, but I cannot tell 
« where; he is above the common race of 
«© men, and J am curious to know his hiſ- 
& tory.'—* You muſt talk with Bertram,” 
ſaid my Lady, “and try to get it out of 
«© him. Oh, Madam, that will not be 


eaſy ; Bertram is no common ſervant, and 


« his maſter knows whom he truſts ; how- 


& ever, I will ſpeak to him as occaſions may | 


&« ariſe,” — 


Clement offered to relieve Bertram and to 


fit up with his maſter, but he would not ac- 


cept or hear of it. He offered a ſervant to 


relieve him, but it was refuſed with acknow- 
ledgements. Several days paſſed in this man- 
ner, the knight grew better er day, but 


nothing tranſpired. 
Bertram deſired Maſter Clement to lend 


him a horſe for one day; he wanted to fetch 


freſh clothes and linen for his maſter, and to 


inform ſome of his friends where he was, 
and how circumſtanced. It was ordered di- 
3 rect ly. 
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rely, Before he departed, he ſaid, “ Sir, 
«© my maſter will be glad to ſee you, if you 
ec will not urge him to ſpeak.” “ Can he 
cc hear wel!“ Yes, Sir.” —* Then I will 
« wait on him.” He did fo, and they had 
an odd kind of converſation, which was pan» 
tomime on the one ſide and ſpeech on the 
other, | 

Clement told him the ladies were deſirous 
to pay their reſpects to him as ſoon as he 
choſe to ſee them; he made figus that when 
his ſervant ſhould return, he fhould think 
himfelf honoured by their preſence, 

Bertram returned at night, and a ſervant 
with him, bringing clothes and linen for his 
maſter 3 the ſervant was admitted to his 
chamber. He fell on his knees to him and 
wept for his misfortune; the houſekeeper 
was leaving the room when he entered and 
made this report; they were ſhut up together 
ſome time, and then the ſervant returned and 
Bertram remained, When Clement viſited 
the ſtranger the following day, Bertram told 
him his maſter would riſe and be ſeated, for 
he could not bear to receive the ladies in bed. 


This point was conteſted, but the gueſt 


would 


* 


1 
would not hear a word; he was determined 
on that head. | | ; 
Clement made his report ; the ladies ex- 
pectations were raiſed : in an hour after, Ber- 
tram came to aſk the favour of their com- 
pany. He attended them to his maſter's 
room; he was ſeated in an armed chair, and 
his feet laid upon a ſtool. At their approach 
he endeavoured to riſe, but was unable. Lady 
Calverly chid him for the attempt. She de- 
ſired him not to put himſelf too forward, but 
wait with patience till the cure was com- 
pleted : ſhe was glad to have the power to 
aſſiſt a perſon of merit in diſtreſs, and wiſh- 
ed him to command every kind of aſſiſtance 
that her houſe afforded. The knight ex- 
prefſed his gratitude by geſtures. Bertram 
paid his acknowledgements in -words; he 
paid every kind of reſpect to his maſter; he 
called him Sir Roland,' and ſaid he was re- 
lated to the firſt families in the kingdom. 
“If we fail in paying Sir Roland due re- 
« ſpe, he muſt impute it to our ignorance 
ec of his quality,” ſaid my Lady.—Clement 
ſaid ſomething of the ſame kind that ſeemed 
to give him uneaſineſs, he bowed his head 


and ſighed deeply. Clement ſaid, that Sir 
| Roger 
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Roger Morley, eldeſt ſon to the Lord Mor- 
ley, was on a viſit to Sir John at Calverly- 
hall. The knight made a fign to Bertram, he 
ſaid © That Sir Roger Morley is Sir Roland's 
c near kinſman,.”---My Lady ſaid, ſhe was 
glad ſhe knew that he was related to ſo noble 
a family, The young ladies were ſilent, the 
knight gazed on them attentively, he looked 
on Bertram. He ſaid, “ Sir Roland is deep- 
«ly ſenſible of his obligations to thoſe 
charming young ladies, who took compaſ- 
« fion upon a ſtranger, and gave ſo generous 
« a proof of their goodneſs of heart; he 
„ will never forget what he owes them ſo 
e long as life is given to him.”—Edith then 
ſpoke, ſhe ſaid the happineſs was their's to 
have been at hand upon ſuch an occaſion, 
and deſired him not to call it an obligation. 

After ſome more compliments paſſed, the 
ladies and Clement withdrew. 

When they met at dinner, they could talk 
of nothing but the ſtranger knight. My 
Lady faid, © I am of your opinion, Clement; 
J think J have ſeen ſomebody that. he re- 
« ſembles; and now I think of it, it is one 
| « of the royal family; nay, I believe it is 
* more than one, he is like Prince Lionel, 

« who 
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«© who died ſoon after his ſecond marriage.“ 
&« You bring to my mind, Madam, that I 
© once ſaw a picture of the late Prince of 
„Wales, the glory of old England; that 
& picture was as like Sir Roland as thefe two 
& hands of mine.“ 1 ag 
% Well, be that as it may, I do verily. be- 

6 lieve he is a natural ſon, of one of the royal 
« family, and his mother is related to the 
& Lord: Morley; let us keep theſe, conjec- 
&© tures to ourſelves, he is really one of the 
& handſomeſt men I ever ſaw, and very cour- 
« teous in all things but ſpeaking,” | 
Aſter the ice was broken, the ladies called 
upon their gueſt every day, and as ſoon as he 
was able, he returned their viſits. The 
wound in his thigh made him lame and un- 
able to ſit on; a horſe, but the others. were 
ſoon healed. A meſſenger, came from Cal- 
verly-hall, deſiring Clement to return thi- 
ther, unleſs my Lady had any wiſh; to detain 
him. He ſhowed her the letter, and aſked, 
whether ſhe had any commands for him. 
She ſaid, „Why really I think I have, I. 
& wiſh if Sir John can ſpare you, that you 
& would remain here till this ſtranger leaves 
the houſe, for it is very aukward to have 
& no 
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end man in the family to entertain him, 


ec and to take leave of him when he de- 


0 parts.“ — Clement profeſſed his readineſs to 


ſtay, and he ſent the ſervant witli an account 
of all that had happened, the adventure in the 
wood, and my Ty s wiſh to detain him 


longer. 
This proof as her confidence raiſed his 


ſpirits, and he was the gayeſt and the hap- 


pieſt man that ever attended upon fair la- 


dies. 

From the day that the ſtranger was W 
to the Bower, Mabel ſeemed to aſſume a new 
and different character; from being talkative, 
ſhe became ſilent; from being frank and 
communicative, ſhe was ſo reſerved, that ſhe 
was afraid to open her heart, even to her be- 
loved Edith. She ſhunned company, ſhe 
walked alone in the covered walk in the gar- 


den, and was not pleaſed to be interrupted. 


Edith's eye was upon her, but ſhe feared to 
ſay too much, and to diſcover what as yet was 
a ſecret to herſelf. She waited till Mabel 
ſhould open her heart, and thought ſhe could 
not he ſilent much longer. 

Mabel walked longer than uſual ; Edith 


went to ſeek her: the was in the coed 
walk 
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walk muſing; Edith came near her unper- 
ceived, ſhe heard her ſay, © What a pity that 
he is dumb!“ So it is,” anſwered Edith; 
tc and I do not remember that circumſtance 
ce in the dream.” Mabel turned about, ſhe 
ſaw her ſiſter, and perceived that ſhe had 
heard her; ſhe bluſhed, hung down her head, 
and was covered with confuſion, Edith 
went on-“ Speak to me, Mabel; open 
« your heart to me as you uſed to do: 
ce filence is not natural to you, and I am 
e fure it muſt be very painful.“ Oh, my 
« ſiſter, have pity upon me !” ſaid Mabel; 
ſhe burſt into'tears and hid her face in Edith's 
boſom, —*<* So I do, my love; truſt in me, 
66 will not betray your ſeeret ; I know all. 
ce that you can tell me; be ingenuous with 
& me, but guard yourſelf before others, I 
& am ſurpriſed that my mother has not ob- 


“ ſerved the alteration in you.“ —“ She has 


© obſerved it; ſhe told me I was grown ſe- 
ce rious-and womanly, and ſhe praiſed me 
& for it.“ That is fortunate for you, take 
ce the advantage of it: but do not indulge 
& ſolitude and moping, it will increaſe your 
& diſorder,” —*<* Were you ever in this way, 
cc Edith: No, but I know the cauſe and 
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the effect of it, and that it is in our own 
power to make it worſe by indulgence, or 
better by prudence and reſtraint.” — 

© Can one help it, then ??—< Yes, in a 
degree, if you are convinced that it is your 
„ duty to ſtrive againſt it, you will exert 
“ yourſelf to do it, for duty does not de- 
© mand impoſſibilities, and thus you will be 
c cured,” — | 


66 Is it not ſtrange that every circumſtance 


© in my dream ſhould be realized?“ “ It 
is, my dear; but let us think of it as little 
cc as poſſible; let us do our duty and leave 
the event to heaven.“ —< I will do all I 
* can, but I cannot avoid thinking of it for 
my life. —“ Well, let us go in, and when 
cc you find yourſelf uneaſy from filence, I 
ec will indulge you, pity and comfort you.” — 
4 thank you, my ſweet ſiſter, my heart 
« feels lighter already from this converſa- 
tion; I will do whatever you require of 
me.“ — 

Edith led her into the houſe; ſhe adviſed 
her to take her needlework, and to be conti- 
nually employed; and above all things to be 
conſtant in praying to heaven for aſſiſtance, 
and not to doubt of being cured, , 
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Many courteſies were received and return- 
ed between the ladies and their gueſt, and 
many ſilent conferences paſſed. between the 
Knight and Mabel. | | 

He gazed on her in a way that told her he 
was ſtruck with her charms, and when her 
eye fell under his, he {ſighed ; ſometimes he 
laid his hand upon his heart and then bowed 
it towards her; at others he put his finger 
upon his lips and then ſighed, as if he lament- 
ed his obligation to be ſilent. 

This pantomime was only acted when my 
Lady was not preſent, but Edith ſometimes 
caught a fight of it; the trembled for her 
ſiſter's danger, and wiſhed inceſſantly for the 
ſtranger's departure. 

The knight left his chamber ; he . 
upon Bertram, and came down ſtairs to din- 
ner. He behaved with the greateſt politeneſs 
and delicacy, his geſtures were ſo ſignificant 
and graceful, that he wanted not the aid of 
language to make them underſtood. He ſig- 
nified his intention to leave the Bower ſoon; 
his obligations for his hoſpitable reception, 
and his regret at leaving ſo amiable a family. 
Bertram attended and ſometimes ſpoke, but 


cnly when Sir Roland referred to him. 
5 + He 
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He dined with the family-every day hor 
wards till his departure. 
Mabel walked every day ſome hours in the 
garden; at the end of her favourite walk 
there was a ſeat, the roſes and woodbines 
were interwoven, and, aſſiſted by the garden- 
er's hand, formed an alcove of excellent 
beauty and fragrance, Here ſhe would ſit, 
when tired of walking, and meditate on her 
dream, and the ſtrange circumſtances that 
ſeemed to realize many parts of it. Hopes, 
doubts, and fears, inceſſantly invaded that 
heart formerly ſo peaceful and happy, One 
day, as ſhe was in this ſituation, abſorbed in 
thought, the object of her meditations, pre- 
ſented himſelf before her. She ſtarted, trem- 
bled, and aroſe, intending to leave him im- 
mediately. He bowed moſt courteouſly, 
and waving his hand beſought her not to 
leave him. She curtſied low, and made a 
motion to return into the houſe, He ſeized 
both her hands, graſped them gently, gazed 

_ earneſtly on her face, till ſhe bluſhed and 

turned aſide to conceal it; he ſeated her, and 
himſelf beſide her, then lifted her hands to 3 
his lips, and abe deeply. _ 1 

| | Mabel 


Mabe} was in a tremor, ſhe knew not what 
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to do or ſay, an affecting ſilence was held 
for ſome moments; her ſituation grew evC!; 
moment more dangerous---at laſt-- Pray 
& Jet me go, Sir! my mother !—my ſiſter !--- 
& ] cannot—dare not ſtay longer!“ 

A voice the moſt tender and harmenious 


replied : “ And will you go? Muſt I leave 


cc you before you know all that my heart 
ce feels? Oh, lady, ſtay, and hear me breathe 


© my ſoul upon your hand ! I love you with 


cc a paſſion the moſt ardent, ſincere, and ho- 


& nourable,” — 
Mabel trembled ſo that ſhe could hardly 
ſtand, ſhe was glad to fit down to recover 


herſelf. © Holy Virgin! you ſpeak---what 


« 2 miracle!” ſaid Mabel.—< To you only 


« ] ſpeak;” the knight replied, “ to all 


« others in this houſe I am ſilent. I put 


% my fate into your hands, and give you this 


« proof of my love, and of my honour. I 
„ muſt leave this houſe in a few days. 1 
« ſhall ever remember the kindneſs and hoſ- 
« pitality with which I have been entertain- 
«ed in it: but to you I owe another kind of 
“ explanation: accept my vows, let me plight 
« my faith, and bien me your's in return. 

cc TF 
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If you will deign to own me for your ſer- 


« yant, I will live; that charming hope ſhall 


enable me to fruſtrate all the ſchemes of 
% my enemies. There will come a day when 
“ ſhall come and demand you in marriage 


of your mother, till then I will wait for the 


„ firſt blefling of my life. Only give me an 
© aſſurance of your favour, that I may hope 


cc to live for you; ſay that you will be mine, 
c and I will reſt ſecurely upon your word,” — 
Mabel's heart felt every word her lover ut- 


tered. She ſighed, ſhe wept, but could not 


find words to anſwer him preſently. “ You 


cc weep !”” ſaid he, „ Oh that I dared to 


«© think thoſe precious drops were mine! I 
cc have heard that love is trueſt that is waſhed 


cc jn tears. May I hope that you will ex- 
change a lover's vows with me? Speak, 
lovely fair one; ſpeak my doom; confirm 
my hope or my deſpair.” — 

« What can I fay to you? I never before 
„ liſtened to the language of love; I fear I 
© am breaking a duty now; I am difpleaſed 
& with myſelf, and yet am afraid of offend- 
« ing you,”—< That is ſweetly -ſaid ; fear 
nothing. I aſk you to break no duty, 
. F e only 


„ 

only to wait for me till I am in a ſituation 
« toaſk your hand in holy marriage. Vou 
g ill not refuſe me this promiſe, unleſs ſome 
ct happier man”—* Oh, no, no! I never ſaw 
. man that gave me one uneaſy thought 
cc till now.“ I thank you, my charmer. 
% May all your thoughts be happy! May 
ec my remembrance be ever included in them 
*-tillall my wiſhes are realized, and I am 
ce hleſſed with the name of your huſband “ 

The knight kneeled down; he vowed 
eternal fidelity and · love. | 

Mabel urged him to riſe, the feared His 
wound would be injured. 

Her tenderneſs appeared i in fpite:of all 1 her 
endeavours to conceal it. | 
The knight was convinced of his good 
fortune; he ventured to ſeal his vow upon 
her lips. He put a rich pair of bracelets 
upon her arms; in the center of one of them 
was his own picture, in the other that of a 
warrior, whom he greatly reſembled. He 
told her it was his father, and was by him 
given to his mother, and with that he gave 
his heart and his fate. Time flew away too 
faſt for theſe lovers. The ſun declined and 
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was near the horizon. Mabel heard ſome- 
body in the garden, ſhe told 1 . n 
be di ſcovered. 

He releaſed her hand | reluctantly She ran 
into the houſe, and up ſtairs to her own 
apartment. She took off the bracelets, kiſ- 
ſed both the pictures, put them into a pri- 
vate drawer, trembling all the time for fear 
of interruption. Her heart was in ſuch a 
flutter, that ſhe ſat down to compoſe herſelf, 
She dreaded the fight of her mother and fif- 
ter; ſhe feared their inquiries, their ſaſpi- 
cions, and for the firſt time in her life ſtu- 
died concealment and artifice. She reſolved 
if they ſhould perceive her emotions, to ſay 
ſhe was ſick, which, perhaps, could hardly 
be called an untruth. 

| Ajfew minutes after Mabel left the garden, 
Edith entered it. She expected to find her 
ſiſter there, and was diſappointed. She went 
into the covered walk, and ſaw Sir Roland 
{itting in the alcove. He roſe: at her ap- 
proach, and by his . ne her to 
ſit down by him. | 

Edith thought ſhe had never ſcen him look 
To handſome; there was a fire in his eyes 
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that was. unuſual, his cheeks were adorned 
with a beautiful colour, which had generally 
the pale hue of ſickneſs. He looked cheer- 
ful and animated. A ſuſpicion aroſe in 


Edith's mind; ſhe thought her ſiſter was 
not far off, the expected to ſee her every mo- 


nt; ſhe waited till the ſun was ſetting ; 
but ſhe came not: ſhe told Sir Roland that 


the damps of the evening were not good for 


an invalid, ſhe invited him to walk. into the 


' houſe ; he led her into the hall, and ſhe went 


to her mother's apartment. 
She inquired where was 1 "=> 


ſaid, dhe believed in her own apartment. 


Edith went thither and found her fitting by 


a table, with her cheek leaning upon her 


hand. Edith told her ſhe had been ſeeking 


her every where, and chid her for indulging 
ſolitude and muſing. 


MNlabel complained of being unwell, but 


could not tell very well what ailed her. 


While they were talking, the bell ſummoned 
them to ſupper. The knight excuſed him- 
ſelf by Bertram, and ſupped i in his own apart- 


ment. Clement began to think he was well 
enough to depart. Edith ſeconded him. 
| g 3 
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My Lady ſaid it was impoſſible to hint any 
thing of that kind, ſhe doubted not that 
he would go as ſoon as he found himſelf 
able to travel. Clement obſerved that Ber- 
tram had often been going and coming back 
within the laſt week. Lady Calverly faid, 
that looked like making preparations for their 
departure, and it proved ſo. 

A few days after, Bertram declared his 
maſter's reſolution to depart on the morrow. 
He expatiated upon his obligations to Lady 
Calverly and all her family; he hoped there 
would come a time when he ſhould acknow- 
ledge them more fully, and claim a continu- 
ance of lier friendſhip. At preſent he muſt 
obey the circumſtances of his peculiar ſitua- 
tion ; that he ſhould go with the deepeſt ſenſe 
of her nobleneſs and hoſpitality, and ſhould 
daily remember all the family in his TO 


to heaven. 
My Lady returned a ſuitable alter 


Many compliments were ſent and returned 

by all the parties concerned. 
The knight diried and ſupped with the fa- 
mily. Mabel and he dared not exchange 
EY” looks; 
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looks; they were upon their guard veſors. 
thoſe who obſerved them, | 

The next morning as the family was ſit- 
ting at breakfaſt they heard the ſound of a 
horn, and preſently after a number of horſe- 
men came into the court-yard. They 
ranged themſelves on each ſide, and a man 
in green blew his horn loudly. The knight 
and Bertram deſcended the ſtairs, they enter- 
ed the parlour where the ladies were fitting, 
Sir Roland approached Lady Calverly, he 
took her hand and kiſſed it, he bowed low 
and retreated ; he embraced Mr. Woodville, 
and made ſigns of gratitude and friendſhip ; 
he then laid his right hand upon his heart 


and bowed to the young ladies. He retired 


backwards, bowing till he was again in the 
hall. Bertram aſſiſted him to mount his 
horſe, which was capariſoned with a lamb- 
{Kin, the wool outward, for his eaſe and con- 
venience. He rode in the midſt of the horſe- 
men, who attended him with the utmoſt re- 


ſpect and deference. The man in green 


blew his horn and led the way, the reſt fol- 
lowed; Bertram went laſt. He gave the 
ſervant ſome notes to deliver when-he ſhould 

| be 
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be gone out of ſight, he then gallopped aſter, * 
his companions. 

Mabel could not meet the eyes of "os mo- 
ther and ſiſter, ſhe retreated. to her own, 
apartment. She ſaw a letter upon her ta- 
ble directed to herſelf ; . ſhe opened it and 
read the contents: 


«© The 3 bride of a ſilent man 
« muſt learn to practiſe ſecrecy. The huſ- 
ce band preſumes to remind his beloved, deat 
&« lady, and to recommend himſelf to her 
ce prayers by the name of Sir. Roger de Cla- 
«© rendon, which is his proper appellation. 
He relies upon her truth and honour, and 
ce bids her do the ſame by him in full truſt 
« and confidence. He will inform her of 
ce his health and ſafety, and reluctantly bids 
ce his Mabel farewell: farewell, dear lady. 

(0 R. Co ” ; 


Mabel was comforted by this billet ; ſhe ; 
made haſte to depoſit it ſafely in the drawer. 
with her bracelets, and when Edith entered 


the room, ſhe found her more compaſed than 
ſhe expected. 
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$5 Edith aſſumed a cheerful appearance; ſhe 
informed her ſiſter that their gueſt had left 
a note for her mother, and another for Cle- 


ment. Tn the firſt he acknowledged his obli- 
gations to her, and referred to a future day, 


when he ſhould recommend himſelf to her 
favour and friendſhip. In that to Clement 
he apologized for his ſilence, which one of 


his beſt friends had enjoined, during the time 


of his concealment, in order to evade all in- 
quiries, whether of danger or curioſity. 
That as ſoon as he ſhould find himſelf in 
ſatety, he ſhould write to him and claim his 
friendſhip. He acknowledged himſelf bound 
by the ſtrongeſt ties of gratitude and affee- 
tion, and hoped to give better proofs than 
words hereafter. 

He defired Mr. Clement to Beben his ac- 
knowledgements to thoſe two charming 
young ladies, whoſe beauty and merits were 
engraved upon his heart in ſtrong and laſting 
characters, and he would pray for all and 
every part of that dear and honourable * 
of Calverly. 

Edith told her likewiſe that he hat made 
a handſome preſent to the houſekeeper for 


her 
i 


[ oe} 
her attendance on him in his fickneſs, and 
that Bertram had given money to the men 
ſervants; in ſhort, that he had ſhown him- 
ſelf a moſt generous and accompliſhed 
knight. 

Mabel expreſſed her ſatisfaction, and ſaid 
ſhe never doubted that he would acquit him- 
ſelf honourably upon all occaſions. 

« And now, my dear Hiſter, I hope you 
e will renew your ſpirits and cheerfulneſs, 


c and reſtore my Mabel to me, as ſhe was, 


« before this ſtranger came hither.“—“ I 
*© cannot promiſe that, my ſiſter; but I will 
« attend to your advice, and endenvour to 


profit by it.“ 


« Ah, my dear ! has then this man car- 
« ried away your heart with him as you 
e dreamed he did ??—< cannot deny it to 
40 you, Edith; he is the man that I muſt 
* marry, or I "with die a maid,” — 


08 And has he left his heart with you, 
% Mabel? That I ſhall not reply to; 


« time will ſhow.”—*« Ob, Mabel, I fear 
“for you!“ — You need not, I do not fear 
for myſelf.” —& Take heed of the pain in 
ce your heart, Mabel “ Take care of 

Fg: ce your 
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% your own, my ſiſter ; I know who reigns 
ce there, as well, and, perhaps, better than 
« yourſelf.” —Edith bluſhed. «© You ſur- 
c priſe me, ſiſter,” —<©«© Well, let us excuſe 
cc each other, I will not ſuffer you to be 
e angry with me.”—She embraced Edith. 
« I will be very good, I will mind what 


you fay, my Edith; but, indeed, my heart 


feels lighter than it has done for many 
ce weeks paſt,” cc I am very glad to hear it, 
J am rejoiced to ſee you ſo cheerful. Let 
«us go to my mother's apartment.“ 


The young ladies went arm in arm to my 


lady, they took their work. My Lady was 
full of the praiſes of the knight, and of cu- 
rioſity to be further informed of his family 
and fortunes. . Mabel appeared eaſy and 


cheerful, - ſhe was more guarded than former- 
ly, but not leſs agreeable, The beauties of 


her perſon unfolded daily, her manners im- 
proved, love taught her diſcretion, her con- 


fidence in the object gave her eaſe and cheer- 


fulneſs, ſhe appeared every thing that a fond 
mother could wiſh her to be. 


When they met at dinner, Clement pro- 


poſed to return to Calverly-hall; he wiſhed 
| to 
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to go, before Sir Roger Morley ſhould have 
left it. The knight had acknowledged him 
for his kinſman, perhaps he might learn 
ſome particulars from him. My Lady ap- 
proved his propoſal, ſhe wiſhed him to make 
inquiries, and to let her know the reſult of 
them. 

eit >the Bower a few days after Sir 

Roland, and the young, ladies confeſſed to 
each othet that they were very gan without 
them. 

A ſervant of Lady Calverly s had married 
a. cottager who lived within. a mile from the 
Bower, the young ladies uſed to walk thi- 
ther often. 

Ralph and Suſan Hobſon were much bene- 
fited by their. neighbourhood .to Eglantine 
Bower. Lady Calverly ſent them a bed, and 
ſeveral kinds of furniture. When Suſan was 
with child, the young ladies made her baby 
clothes; they ſtood godmothers for their firſi- 
born, and they were delighted to amuſe the 


child, and to work for it. .Suſan was happy to 


ſee the ladies coming through the fields to her 
cottage. She uſed to ſet the beſt of her fruit 
aſide for them, a diſh of ſcalded apples and 
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eream was an agreeable repaſt after their 
walk, and was as well reliſhed by them, 
us preſerved fruits and iced creams are in 
theſe days. They enjoyed - the bleſſings of 
nature, and knew not the adulteries of art. 
An ewe died in yeaning, the lamb was brought 
up in the houſe and fed by the hand, this 
was deſtined to Madam Edith by Suſan, and 
ſhe was with ſome difficulty prevailed on to 
accept it. Mabel took pleaſure in feeding 
and careſſing it, to her Edith transferred it, 
and ſhe loved it the more for her ſake. It 
uſed to follow them to Hobſon's cottage, and 
this ſimple circumſtance contributed to the 
amuſement of botli the charming ſiſters. 

Days and weeks rolled over their heads 
without producing any event out of the com- 
mon incidents of private life. Clement in- 
formed them of his brother's marriage, and 
that the King had conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon him. In the days of Ed- 
ward the Third this was a real honour; in 
Richard's time it degenerated : but it never 
became venal and contemptible, un. * Was 
made hereditary. | : | 
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The following Chriſtmas Lady Calverly 
and her daughters were invited to ſpend 
ſome time with Sir John and his lady at the 
Hall; Clement was ſent to eſcort them thi- 
ther. My Lady would fain have made ex- 
N cuſes, but no denial would now be accepted. 
They found company there as uſual, and re- 
luctantly mixed in the buſtle of it. Among 
1 the young gentlemen there was Sir Oliver 
| Marney, who had been there before when 
Lady Calverly and her daughters were pre- 
a ſent. This gentleman bad ſeen Edith, he 
. had ſighed in ſecret for her, but being under 
| age, and wholly dependent on his father, he 
, had admired her in filence. 
| | By the death of a diſtant relation, he came 
\| to poſſeſs an handſome fortune; he now pro- 
feſſed himſelf her ſervant. He beſought 
Sir John's influence and recommendation to 

N the young lady, and to her mother. He was 
permitted to declare himſelf to the fair lady 
a few days after her arrival at the Hall. She 
received his propoſal with courteſy, ſhe ex- 
. 0 preſſed a ſenſe of gratitude for the honour he 
| intended her, but declined his offer. She 

_ ſaid that ſhe choſe to remain with her mo- 
ther, 
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ther, and would not liſten to- any propoſal 
of marriage. The lover was grieved and 
mortified; he appealed to her mother and 
brother, they ſpoke in his behalf. Edith 
was cool, but reſolute. Her mother was ur- 
gent, but ſtill ſhe inſifled _ her right to 
her negative. 

Sir John tried his e but ſtill ſhe 
was ſteady in her refuſal. He inſiſted, Sir 
Oliver was young, he was good and amiable, 
he had every requiſite that a lady could de- 
mand, what could be the reaſon of her poſi- 
tive refuſal? Edith kept her ground, ſhe 
preferred her preſent ſituation, in which ſhe 
was happy, to any contingency. Sir John 
aſked her if ſhe preferred any other man, 
faying, that no young lady was likely to re- 
fuſe ſuch an offer, unleſs ſhe had a ſecret par- 
tiality for another man. Edith was diſtreſ- 
ſed, ſhe evaded the queſtion, The begged to be 
allowed her negative. Sir John would not 
urge her further, he only wiſhed to promote 
her happineſs, and ſhe was certainly the beſt 
judge of what would eſtabliſh it. Lady Cal- 
verly dreaded having Edith torn from her, 
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ſhe was gratified by her wiſh to remain with 
her, and ſhe readily indulged it. n 
Sir John aſked Mabel if ſhe would raſa 


lock an offer ;—< Yes, truly,” anſwered 


Mabel; < I do not inn to marry for ten 
years to- come. t * 
Sir John laughed at her reply, and anſwer- 

ed for his ſiſter Mabel, that ſhe would not 

be unmarried ten years hence. 

Edith received a note from Clement, re- 
queſting her to meet him in the garden as 
early as was convenient to her. She reſolved 
to obey the ſummons. She was there as 
ſoon as it was perfectly day- light, but he was 


there before her. He met her with trem- 


bling limbs and faultering accents, | 

She aſked if he was fick, or what was the 
cauſe'of his agitations, * 

6% Oh, Madam, pardon my preſumption 
c my folly ! my diſtraction “ 

c What is the matter, my friend? be 
« compoſed and tell me.“ “ Only anſwer 
ce me one e Madam; my fate de- 
« pends upon it,”—* Speak it, Sir. —“ Are 


ce you going to be married? Is it to Sir Oli- 


cc yer Marney?“ 


6&6 No, 


2am} 


No, I am not; I have given a poſitive 


ce refuſal.” Thank God for that bleſſed 


«news! I aſk your pardon, but I could not 
ce hear the ſuſpenſe ; J have not been in bed 
cc to-night—1 am half diſtracted-- but I can 
ec hear only truth from thoſe lips; you can- 


cc not deceive me.. No, Clement; nor 


* can I any longer deceive myſelf. You 


cc have opened my eyes, I with you had not 3 


« for you have obliged me to alter my beha- 


* viour, and converſe with you with more 


& reſerve than I have hitherto done. 
« Pardon my temerity, conſider the occaſion. 


« How could I bear the thought of loſing 


ce you for ever?“ Softly, my friend; 

cc do you remember that in this houſe you 
* made me the confident of your paſſion for 
ce my ſiſter Iſabe] 7˙ Oh, me! I was miſta- 
i ken; I never loved her as I do you, I 
cc knew not then your adorable qualities; I 
« admired beauty only; but now it is vir- 


e tue in a human form. My paſſion for you 


« js in my ſoul, it is my exiſtence. Treat 


me as you will, I can never love you leſs. 
cc J live upon your idea when you are abſent ; + 


&] ſee you where you are not preſent, and 
* | : «© when 


- 
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cc en 1 am forbidden to cheriſh this paſ- 


& ſion, I ſhall no longer wiſh to live.”— 


ge more compoſed, or [ leaye you. Re- 


ce flect upon my ſltuation, reduce your affec- 
ce tion within the bounds of friendſhip, and 
« within thoſe limits there is nothing J will 
deny you; what farther can you aſk of 
& me? 

22 Oh, nothing! 1 can aſk nothing more ! $ 


of Alas, I thought i was only friendſhip 


ce that I had for you! but this porepy rival 
&« has convinced me that it is more.” “. Say 
« no more, my friend; we muſt ſubmit to 
the reſtraints of duty and of reaſon: you 
% muſt be more cautious than ever in your 


6 behaviour to me. A rival's eyes are upon 
„you; be prudent for my ſake, if not for 


& your own. I would not for any thing 


< that any ſuſpicion of our attachment—1 
mean of your attachment, ſhould ariſe at 


this time, there is nothing I dread ſo 

much: let me aſſure you of my ſincere 

and conſtant friendſhip, and let that Make 
your mind eaſy.“— | 

But are you fare you ſhall not be pre- 

9 de upon?“ “ Ves, very certain; my 

cx mo- 
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ce mother and brother 5 given over r urging. 
« me; it is all given up. — 

Heaven bleſs you, my dear lady! you 
ce have quieted. a heart that was breaking; it 
« is your's to preſerve or to deſtroy it. I 
ce will obey you implicitly: I will be as 
A cautious as you can with ; fo long as you 
« know the ſecret of my heart, and do not. 
« difdain its homage, I am eaſy.”— 

« Let us then change the ſubject. Have 

ce you gained any intelligence concerning Sir 
c Roland — C No; I aſked Sir Roger 
<« Morley many queſtions, he ſeemed re- 
& ferved in his anſwers. He acknowledged 
ce that he had ſuch a relation, but would not 
te tell me any particulars of him.“ —“ Well, 
© make uſe of every opportunity to learn. 
cc more of him, I have a foreboding that we 
ce ſhall ſee him again, and be acquainted with 
66 him.” — 

Have you? Perhaps I may find another 
"7 rival i in him.“ “ Be ſilent on that ſubject, 
ce you are contending with ſhadows ; after 
& what I have ſaid, you ought to be ſatisfied ;_ 


“& if you are not, you will hinder me from- 


« putting confidence in you as I am inclined. 
"I to 
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to do.. Pardon me, and I will be all 
te that you with me; I will be filent, and 
« ſubmit to your commands.”—** Do ſo, 
* and you ſhall have nothing to complain 
of. It is time for us to ſeparate, we may 
© be obſerved. Farewell; be prudent, and 
& be happy. | 

He juſt touched her hand, he bowed low 
and retired. Edith haſtened into the houſe, 


and up to her own apartment, where ſhe 


found Mabel riſen from her bed and dreſſing. 
She made ſome excuſes for going down ſtairs, 
and both ladies prepared to meet the family 
at breakfaſt. VV RE 
It was the young Lady Calverly that had 
informed her brother of the propoſal of mar- 
riage to Edith, He was ſtruck with ſur- 
priſe and vexation, and left her prefence to 
conceal his confuſion. Within a week he 
recovered his peace and cheerfulneſs, which 
was owing to the conference with Edith. 
His ſiſter obſerved his dejection at the firſt 
information, and his recovery after the de- 
nial; ſhe laid together theſe circumſtances, 
and drew certain inferences, which ſhe kept. 
in her own heart till it ſhould be a proper 
ET ow” 1 time 


„ 
time to declare them. She was at this time 
confined to her own apartment, ſhe was very 
big with child, and otherwiſe much indiſ- 
poſed, and was excuſed from e at the 
table. 

Lady e had ftaid a fortnight at the 
Hall, which was the time ſhe propoſed, and 
fpoke of her return home the following- 
week, Sir John. urged her to ſtay till his 
Maria ſhould be brought to bed, ſhe having 
need of her company and advice. The 
young ladies wiſhed to be allowed to return 
home, they were urged to ſtay alſo. Edith 
ſaid, ſhe found Sir Oliver Marney intended 
to ſtay ſome time longer, that his looks re- 
proached her, and he took every opportunity 
of perſecuting her with his add reſſes, and 
| the wifhed to eſcape from his company. 

Sir John called her a cruel girl, yet he 
would not detain her againſt her inclination : 
Mabel wiſhed to return with her ſiſter, ſhe 
began to be uneaſy, and did not expect to 
hear from Sir Roland till ſhe ſhould be again 
at the Bower. The young ladies reſolved 
to return home at the time their mother had 


firſt propoſed. 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Clement Woodville begged leave to 
attend them. Edith made objections to it. 
Sir John aſked for better reaſons + Edith ſaid, 
that as their mother was not with them, ſhe 
choſe to have no gentlemen attendants. 
The lady dowager commended her prudence, 
and Clement was obliged to ſubmit, though 
he ſecretly murmured at Edith's cruelty. - 

He was not, however, diſpleaſed at her 
leaving Sir Oliver at the Hall, for his fear 
was that he ſhould have attended her to the 
Bower. Some of Sir John's ſervants went 
home with the young ladies, and only one 
man and their own maid ſervant beſide. | _ 
They were both pleaſed to return to the 
Bower. Mabel's heart felt lighter and hap- 
pier than at the Hall. Here ſhe firſt ſaw 
her lover, and here ſhe hoped to hear tidings 
of him. Mabel had a cloſet appropriated to 
her uſe, and in it a cheſt of drawers of her 
own: here ſhe depoſited her treaſures of 
every kind; here ſhe put the bracelets, the 
precious pledge of her lover's vow, and his 
firſt letter: once at leaſt every day ſhe took 
them out, kiſſed both the pictures, and ſome- 
times talked to them as if they underſtood 
- her, 
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her. She found infinite pleaſure in theſe 
ſecret viſits, and always returned more cheer- 
ful, and aſſured of her lover's truth and ho- 
nour. | | | 

A few days after her return home, the two. 
ſiſters went to Hobſon's cottage to ſee their 
god-child. Suſan rejoiced at their return 
home, and ſet before them ſome winter fruit 
well preſerved. 

While Edith was wakes the child, Suſan 

made a ſign to Mabel that ſhe wiſhed to 
ſpeak with her alone. She motioned to go 


into the orchard : Mabel's heart leaped at 


the hint ; ſhe anticipated the buſineſs. She 
followed Suſan, and as ſoon as they were out 
of ſight, ſhe gave her a letter, which ſhe ſaid 
was given her by a fine gentleman, who 


looked like a lord, and behaved with ſo 
much graciouſneſs that ſhe could not refuſe 


him. Mabel ſnatched the letter, ſhe bade 
Suſan go into the houſe, and hold her ſiſter 
in talk till ſhe came in. She opened it haſ= 
tily with trembling eagerneſs, and read the 
contents: 


& God 
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ec God bleſs and preſerve you, my deareſt 
lady! I have the pleaſure to inform. you 
ce that I am recovered of my lameneſs, and 
£3 cc reſtored to perfect health. I labour in- 
E- cc ceſſantly to eſtabliſh my fortunes. My 
'V cc enemies are among thoſe neareſt to the 
King; nevertheleſs, I do not deſpair of 
obtaining his protection as ſoon as I can 
ce gain admittance te his preſence, for he 
© knows me well. | — 
& I have lamented your abſence from the 
« Bower, but you are returned and bring 
cc peace to my heart. I am told you go of- 
© ten to goodman Hobſon's, whoſe wife was 
<« your ſervant. This gives me hopes of one 
cc day ſeeing you there: do not refuſe to 
cc meet the man whoſe health and happineſs 
* are in your keeping. I am your's living 
& or dying.“ / 
R. DE CLARENDON.” 
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Mabel was enlivened and comforted by 
this intelligence; ſhe went into the houſe 
and took her ſhare of nurſing, till Edith mo- 

tioned to return home. 
She 


33 


She went up to her cloſet and paid her 


daily homage to her pictures; ſhe read over 
her letter, one paſſage ſtruck her“ My, 


& enemies are thoſe neareſt the King; but [ 


40 do not deſpair of his protection as ſoon as 1 


& can gain admittance to his preſence, for he 
ce knows me well.” | . 
How can this be? Why do they keep 
« the King from ſeeing him? If the King 
ce knows and loves him, why does he ſuffer 
cc it? Who is this man, then? Is he related 
ce to the King,? Is it the intereſt of his 
c enemies to prevent his ſeeing him? Per- 
© haps fo.” Mabel uttered theſe words 
over the letter in her hand, She laid it 
down; ſhe took up the pictures; ſhe took- 
ed at that of Sir Roland's father. Holy 
& Virgin! what do I ſee? Edward Prince 
« of Wales, A. D. 1347. Good heaven ! 
cc he was then my knight's father! he is the 
ce King's brother, and his enemies are among 
ce the King's relations! I underſtand all that 
cc he has ſaid in this letter.“ She fell into a 
profound reverie, and was abſorbed in it for 
ſome minutes : ſhe was awakened by Edith's 
tapping at the door, Mabel made haſte to 


ſhut 


[var 7 
mut her drawer before ſhe opened the door. 
« Why do you ſhut yourſelf up here, my 
ce dear ſiſter ??—* Becauſe I come here to 
à meditate; I was loſt in thought when you 
«© came.“ I hope the ſubject of your 
thoughts is an agreeable one.“ —“ Very 


« much ſo, ſiſter.—“ J am glad of it; I 


4 feared that muſing might make you me- 


„ Jancholy, and I came to ſeek your compa-- 
«© ny,” —“ I thank you, my dear Edith, 1 
«© will attend you; but 1 can aſſure you that 
«© ] am very well and very happy.“ — They 
went to their mother's apartment, where they 
ſat down to work : Mabel was as gay as a 
lack, and Edith knew not how to account for 
the yariations in her humour. . 

Mabel frequently walked to Hobfon's cot- 
tage, generally with her ſiſter, but ſometimes 
with only a maid ſervant, Edith wiſhed her 
not to go alone, as ſhe ſometimes threatened 2 
ſhe warned her of the dangers young women 
incur by walking alone, and intreated her ne- 
ver to walk without an attendant. 

Nabel was frequently abſent and abſtract- 
ed; ſhe was not pleaſed to be told of it, and 
generally made repriſals. One inſtance of 
. 8 7 this 


+ 2388-41 
:this happened-when Edith had been obſerving 
cher ſome time, ſhe ſtarted and ſighed. 
4 Where have you heen, Mabel?“ -e Not far 
c from home, fiſter;” “ In the wood or. in 
ce the garden! — Neither; Jas in the 
cc houſe, and was thinking that we were very 
& dull alone. I think, Edith, that you were 
ec very cruel in forbidding Clement to come 
ee home with us.“ I thought it would not 
« look right in our mother's abſence,” — 
46 Oh, then, you puniſhed yourſelf and me 
ce for the look of it? “ What do you 
-£ mean, Mabel 22S Why that I like his 
e company, .and-1 had a notion you did, but 
e ſuppoſe Tam miſtaken,” —© You talk very 
-< oddly, J do not underſtand you.” — Why 
te then you are an innocent, dear creature, 
ce and play the ty rant without knowing it.“ 
ee Take heed, Mabel, theſe floats may one 
cc day come home to Jourſelf.— << Then I 
ce will he merry while 1 td and ſad when 
I cannot help it.” — 
« Be merry and wile, however, Mabel, and 
C do not allow yourſelf to jeſt too much 
ee with thoſe who love you beſt,” —©& Who 
-« elſe. can T jeſt WH I Have nobody but 
a .CC you 
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cc you to ſpeak to. Come, I know we love 


cc each other, and underſtand each other 
cc too: I wiſh my knight and your ſquire 


cc were here to entertain us; and that without 


« a jeſt or falſchood.”— 
cc | do not wiſh for either; T1 had rather 
cc my dear mother was with us; you would 


cc not talk in this way before her,” —< Perhaps 


cc not, ſiſter; but then I ſhoutd think the 


“ more, and nobody could hinder that, you 


„ know,” — 

ce Perhaps our mother might convince 
« you, that you ought not to let your 
„thoughts run riot any more than yopr 
© words; that it is a duty 'to keep them 
ce within the bounds that religion and virtue 
ce preſcribe. A mother might do this, I am 
« only a ſiſter, but then I am a true friend, 
ce and might hope that MY nes would 
cc have ſome weight with you.“ 

« You are ſo very ſerious hae” I muſt have 
ce done.“ Mabel went and walked in the 
garden for ſome time, and when ſhe came 
back, ſhe was ſilent and ſullen, and appeared 
diſpleaſed with her GRer's admonition. 

Mabel went to Hobſon's oftener than 
ever: her ſiſter reproved her for going with- 

82 „ 


| aroſe between theſe two amiable ſiſters, with- 


Cloſet and read her letter over and over. 


db written. I will be at Hobſon's cottage 


en r — 
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out her, and without letting her know when 
ſhe. went thither. Inſenſibly a coldneſs 


out any abatement of affection to each other, 
but a ſtronger magnetiſm cauſed for a time 
.a reſerve, and a want of confidence in each 
other. | 

Mabel roſe 3 in the morning, ſhe 
walked to Hobſon's, found a letter there, 
and came home by her ſiſter's breakfaſt hour; 
as ſoon as that was over, ſhe retired to her 


4 MV DEAR  Lanx, 

4 I muſt ſhortly take a journey of great 
cc conſequence, but I cannot go till I have 
< ſeen you. I long impatiently for that 1 — Þ I 
« pleaſure, I have to ſay what cannot be 


& any day that you ſhall appoint, and I beg 
© and beſeech you to meet me there. I will I 
ce ſpeak. to the good woman, and ſhe will ac- 3 
% quaint me with your pleaſure. | 


Jour true and faithful ſervant ever, 0 
x Q- YL 
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Mabel's heart reſigned itſelf to the direc-- 


tion of her lover; diſcretion was filericed, 
advice was rejected, ſhe believed that it was 
her fate to marry Sir Roger, and, therefore, 


there could 55 nothing wrong in e 


tte 


Love is a Cabo ſophiſter, he excuſes 


every thing, and ſeems to ſanctify every 
thing that he enjoins. Reaſon is called an 


intruder, and is expelled the council, and 
love becomes the tyrant of the heart. 

The next morning Mabel went to Hob- 
ſon's and returned to breakfaſt. 

Edith totd her ſhe went thither very of- 


ten. She replied; „“I go as often on 1 
“ you have no right to forbid me. J am 


* ſorry you ſhould think me impertinent, 
* my ſiſter, I only wiſh to know why: you 
« do not accept my company, and why you 


make a ſecret of your walks to me. 


Perhaps I may have reaſons for what I 
do; but J do not like to be called to ac- 
«count. You have not taken Urſula's. 
place, I hope #”—<« Ah, my ſiſter! you 


s are unkind, I have not deſerved ſuch re- 


* flections,”---4 Why, then, do you extort 
G 3 « them. 
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them from me ? Little Ellen has been very. 
ill, the is cutting teeth, her mother ſays; 


„AE am anxious about her, and wiſh to ſee 
« her oſten: fure there is no harm in that, 


« ſiſter ?7---< J am anſwered, ſiſter Mabel; 


only take care that in deceiving me you do. 
*f not deceive your ſelf.“ - What do you 
„% mean. ?“ 6] mean that JI am in fear that 
you have ſome coneealed reaſon for going 
e ſo often to Hobſon's cottage.“ Mabel 


was contuſed, ſhe affected anger to. hide it, 


and left her ſiſter in diſpleaſure. Edith was 


uneaſy, The meditated whether ſhe ſhould not 


ſend a meſſenger to Calverly-hall to deſire 


her mother to haſten home. She ſuſpected 


that ſomething wiong was. going forward; 


yet ſne was unwilling to give her mother 


cauſe to ſuſpect Mabel; ſhe hoped ſhe would 


not be guilty of any capital indiſcretion. 
Several days paſſed away in. theſe reflec- 
tions without Edith's taking any reſolution. 
One morning when ſhe went to breakfaſt, 
Mabel was miſſing. Edith waited an hour, yet 
the came not. Perhaps ſhe will not re- 
« turn till dinner time.”---The dinner hour 
came, but Mabel came not with, it. Edith 
ſup- 
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| ſuppoſed ſhe tarried to ſhow that ſhe would* 


not be controuled. Yet how greatly was 
« the altered in her W. and con- 
« duct !- - 
Night came on, but no Mabel... «/She-is 
c very perverſe and obſtinate, yet I will not 


c ſolicit her to come home,” ſaid Edith; « I 


« will go myſelf in the morning and fetch her 
e home, and I will reprove her ſharply. 

The next morning it rained nard and Edith 
was obliged to ſtay at home; She expected 
ner every hour and minute, but ſhe came 


not. In the afternoon ſheſent a ſervant with 


a horſe, and orders that he ſhould not come 
without her. In leſs than an hour he return- 
ed. He.told her that ſhe was not at Hoh- 
fon's, that ſhe went away the day before 
with two gentlemen, attended by ſeveral ſer- 
vants. 

Edith was ſurpriſed and diſtreſſed; ſne 
then ſent for the houſekeeper and conſulted 
her; till now ſhe had kept her thoughts in 
her own boſom, but now ſhe revealed her 
fears and her grief. What was to be done? 
Should ſhe ſend a ſpecial meſſenger to her 
mother directly, or ſhould ſhe wait till the 

G 4 next 


rr 


1 
next morning? While they were in conſul- 
tation, a letter was brought in, the meſſen- 


ger would not wait an anſwer, but rode off 


at full ſpeed. Edith read the contents: 


% Mabel is ſafe and well. She begs her 
« dear fifter to be eaſy and compoſed, and 
« not to alarm her mother. She will be at 
% home to-morrow without fail.” 


« What ſhall I de, Alice?“ ſaid Edith.— 
*« In my poor opinion, Madam, it will be 
better not to ſend to my Lady; it will 
“ make her unhappy, and, perhaps, do no 
„good. If Madam Mabel ſhould come 
* home to-morrow, ſhe will, I hope, give 
& good reaſons for her abſence; and if ſhe 


„ ſhould not, it will be time enough then 


to ſend for my Lady.“ I believe you 
are right,” ſaid Edith; “I will wait to 
tc ſee what to-morrow will praduce,”--- 
Edith ſpent an unhappy day, and reſtleſs 
night; ſhe feared and hoped by turns; but 
her greateſt fear was to give pain to her mo- 
ther's heart. On the morrow about noon 


ſhe heard a horn blow, ſeveral horſemen en- 
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tered the court, Mabel was in the midſt of 
them, and Bertram, Sir Roland's*ſquire, rode 
by her fide. The ſervants ran into the court- 
yard, Edith ſtood at the hall-door. Mabel 
alighted with Bertram's affiſtance : ſhe ran 
into her. ſiſter's arms. Bertram bowed to 
both the ladies; and before Edith could 
queſtion him, he and his companions rode off, 
and were ſoon out of ſight. 

Mabel held her ſiſter's hand, and led her 
into the dining parlour; . Forgive me, my 
ce dear Edith, for the pain I have given 
& you.”---Edith looked very ſerious. . Let 
& me firſt know whether I ought to forgive 
& you.”---<© Yes, my ſiſter, you muſt for- 
« give me; and you muſt farther oblige mez- 
& by avoiding to queſtion me on the cauſe of 


© my abſence. One day you ſhalt know ail 


< but at preſent I cannot tell you; only one 
thing believe, that I have been in honour- 


able company, and that I am ſafely return- 


ed home to you. I was ſolicited to ſtay 
« where I was, and never to return hither, 
ce but I could not conſent, becauſe it would 

* grieve my dear mother and ſiſter,” — 
* Oh, Mabel ! you have given me pain, 
more than you can imagine; I have not 
| G 5 “ yet 
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“ yet let my mother know of your  elope- 
4 ment, but I am fearful that J ſhall not diſ- 
„charge my duty to her if I conceal it. 
« Yes, you will; I entreat you to conceal it, 
for ſome time, at leaſt, I hope I ſhall one 
« day tell it myielf and be forgiven for 


„ it.“ - Edith was ſerious and ſorrowful:. 


but Mabel, by her careſſes and perſuaſions, 


foothed her into forgiveneſs.. She begged. 
her to. enjoin the ſame ſecrecy to all the ſer- 
vants; ſhe promiſed not to-give her the ſame 


cauſe of complaint in future, 
Edith aſked many queſtions, "ER Mabel 
evaded. or declined anſwering, them, and: 


though not ſatisfied, ſhe deſiſted from. hex 


inquiries. 


From the time of her return, Mabel never 
went to Hobſon's without inviting Edith to- 
walk with her. Edith queſtioned Suſan,, 
but could get no intelligence from her. Ma- 


bel aſſumed a cheerfulneſs, and. Edith was 


obliged to keep her uncaſineſs in her OWN 
boſom. 

A ſhort time $a MabePs return, Mr. 
Clement Woodville came to pay the ladies a 


vidit, He * the * tidings chat 
his- 
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his ſiſter, the young Lady Calverly, was 
ſaſely brought to bed of a ſecond ſon, and 
that their mother would return home in a 
few weeks. 

Both the ſiſters were rejoiced at his arrival, 
but he thought Edith was uncommonly ſeri- 
ous and reſerved; he told her ſo, but ſhe de- 
nied it. 3 6 

He told her all his thoughts and views: 
that he was offered an employment in the 
King's houſehold, but it was not much to his 
liking. That there was talk of the King's 
going to Ireland, and he was adviſed to make 
intereſt for a company in the army, that he 
liked that much better, but would be glad of 
her advice, and would be governed by it. 

Edith declined giving advice Clement 
urged it---had ſhe not acknowledged herſelf 
his friend, would ſhe refufe the duties of that 
office ?---She ſaid, ſhe wiſhed him to do 
what was moſt for his advantage. He was 
not fatisfied with fo cold an anſwer. Why, 
“then, do what is moſt agreeable to your- 
4 ſelf.”---< Would to God I might,” was 
is anſwer. ' What, then, would you do, 
« Clement . 1 would live to the com- 
G6 44 forts 
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"< forts of life, and not to the vanities or the 
6e luxuries of it. I would live upon a ſmall 


«eſtate, and reap the produce of it; I 


* would farm my own lands, grow my own 
ce corn, fee my cattle feed around me, and 
enjoy the bleflings of a rural life. Had J 
the power to chooſe my ſituation, this, 

& and one dear companion by my fide, would 

ce be all that is wanting to complete my hap- 

-« pineſs. Yet for that dear friend's fake, I 

ce could be content to encounter dangers and 

ce difficulties of every kind, and there is no- 

«thing I would decline for her ſake: it is 

ec ſhe that muſt decide my fate, and tell me. 


T5 what courſe T1 muſt take. 


Edith was affected, ſhe was loth to give 
pain to the honeſt heart that reſigned itſelf 


entirely to her diſpoſal. © My friend,” ſaid 


ſhe, „ will not affect to miſunderſtand 
% you. My firſt wifh is to make my dear 
c mother's life happy; my ſecond, to make 
 « you ſo. I know your worthy heart, and 
-& ] truſt it. You muſt wait with patience 


- 66 till thoſe two objects can be united. EF 


4 confeſs that I wiſh you to have ſome em- 


$6 ployment at home, rather than to encoun- 
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4 ter dangers abroad; my mother loves and 


cc truſts you, perhaps ſhe may have occaſion. 


« for your ſeryices, ſhe may be under obli- 


“e gations to you, and ſhe may wiſh to re- 


c ward your attachment to her. This is 


my plan, and this is all that I. can offer 
c you. —“ And this ſhall regulate my con- 
« duct. I thank you, my deareſt lady, 


c for the ſweet. hope you have given me. 
cc will rely upon it, and obey your com- 
c mands implicitly.— He took her hand and 


kiſſed it tenderly. “ Remember, Clement, 
«that you are my brother, and my friend; 


c keep within the limits of theſe rela- 


cc tions.“ 
Edith would not . "8 flake Clement: 


to ſtay more than one week at the Bower; 
ſhe told him he muſt then return, and be rea- 


dy to conduct her mother home; that ſhe 
wiſhed her not to tarry any longer away. 
One evening as: they were ſitting after 


ſupper, Clement - mentioned: the adventure 


of the wood, and the knight Sir Roland. 


| Mabel bluſhed and fighed at the recollection. 


Edith aſked him whether he had gained no 


further intelligence of him. © Yes,” he 


e. 


to urge her mother's returns 
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replied ; © I have lately been in company 
« with Sir Roger Morley, and I inquired af- 
tc ter Sir Roland; he told me his kinſman 
& had mentioned his obligations to me, and 
4 to- the ladies of the name of Calverly. 
ce He longs. to fee and to embrace you,“ 
& ſaid he, © and to claim your friendſhip. 


When you ſee him next, ſaid he, you 
.4 muſt call * Sir Roger, for that is his 


cc real name. 
Mabel bluſhed a deeper dye--Edith 8 


ved her. Why,” ſaid ſhe, “did he conceal 


« his real name? “ There is a myſtery i in 
t jt, I believe; but his kinſman told me N 
& ſhould one day know him better. 


| Mabel fat uneaſy while they were ſpeak ! 
ing of Sir Roger, ſhe ſoon, after retired to 


her own apartment. Edith followed. her. 


Clement attempted to detain her, but her 
prudence prevailed over her wiſhes, and ſhe 


feldom ſuffered him to converſe with her 
alone. She would not allow him to ſtay a 


day longer, after the week was elapſed, but 
ſent him back to the Hall, and deſired him 


In | 
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In another week, Clement eſcorted Lady 
Calverly to the Bower, and was allowed to- 
ſpend a few more days there. 

Edith received her mother with unkckwhs 
joy, Mabel with bluſnes and confuſion. 
Lady Calverly embraced her daughters with 
true maternal affection; ſhe told them that 
their ſiſter was perfectly recovered, and ſne 


left Sir John quite happy. 


Clement returned home in a few days, 
and the ladies reſumed their uſual 2 
ments and amuſements. 

In the courſe of two months a remarkable 
alteration was ſeen in Mabel. She loſt her 
appetite and her ſpirits, ſne grew pale and 
thin, ſhe was ſilent and reſerved, and fre- 
quently ſighed deeply. Edith's eye was 
upon her, ſhe hardly dared tell herſelf the 
fears and doubts that entered her boſom. 

Mabel often retired to her cloſet, and 
ſtaid there till ſhe was called down ſtairs. 
Edith ſometimes followed her thither, but 
finding the door faſtened on the inſide, ſhe 
would not intrude herſelf farther. One day 
fhe went ſoftly into Mabel's room, ſhe was 
in the cloſet, but the door was OY open. 

Sbe 
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She ſaw her ſiſter. ſhedding tears over a pic- 
ture which ſhe held in her hand; ſhe wept 
even to ſobbing, and ſeemed in great diſtreſs, 


After obſerving. her. ſome time, and finding 


no abatement of her grief, ſhe went into the 


' cloſet. She threw her arms round her ſiſ- 
ter and thus ſpoke: My deareſt Mabel, 


ce what can have happened to overwhelm 
« you thus with grief? If you deny me the 
6 knowledge. of. it, ſuffer me, at.leaſt, to- 
cc weep. with you. %— 

Mabel was ſtruck with this tender expoſ- 
tulation, ſhe returned the ſiſterly embrace. 
e Oh, my ſiſter! my friend! I do not de- 
ic ſerve your tenderneſs. | I have been re- 
cc ſerved to you, and unjuſt to your friend» 
ce ſhip, but I could not help it; I could not 
te tell you all my ſecrets; I dare not.“ 

Care not! ſurely you. could not fear 
ec me.? You could not doubt my affection or 
« fidelity Ce. No, no; I:did not; but“ 


4 But what ??—< But I was forbidden. 


cc Forbidden ! by;whom ?”---<< By one that 
& had a right to forbid me.“ Who could 
& that be? I cannot tell you. Oh -fif- 


cc ter! ſiſter! the pain in my heart that I 


6 Once 


© you eaſy.“ | 


„ 
ce once talked of, is come upon me in earneſt. 
&« Tt oppreſſes me! it kills me! She 
fainted away. Edith ſupported her, ſne 
ſeated her in a chair, ſne wept over her. 

Mabel revived, ſhe ſaw her ſiſter's con- 
cern, ſhe caſt an affecting look towards her 
that melted Edith's heart. Oh, my fiſter! 
& what can I do for you?“ - Nothing; 


ce leave me to my fate. Surely, my 


cc dear, if you would open your heart to 
& me, you would find yourſelf relieved, and 


„ might think on fomething to help 


you.“ No, that cannot be. Your 
mother, perhaps you will tell her what 
« grieves you ?”---< If you love me, if you. 


© pity me, do not tell my mother, ſhe will 
© know too ſoon.“ - My ſiſter, you ter- 


66 rify me! what muſt be known, cannot be 
% known too ſoon.“ C Oh, no, no! huſh, 
ce no more! this is too much for me. Dear 
“Edith, ſay not a word of this converſa- 
* tion: pity me, and love me, and that will 
help me to ſupport myſelf.”---<« I do both 
* moſt truly: try if you cannot make me of 
ä ſome ſervice to you; believe that there is 
nothing I would not do or forbear to make 


& know 


TT 

«© I know that you are all goodneſs and 
« kindneſs. - I thank you, my ſiſter; I feel 
ic myſelf better. I will bear up and have 
* better hopes.“ Conſider whether you 
« are right to keep your troubles from a ſiſ- 
« ter who loves you, who wiſhes to be your 
« comforter, and for. your own fake put it 
% into the power of your friends: to: ſerve 
e you.“ J will conſider of it. I wilt 
& pray to the Bleſſed Virgin to aſſiſt and pro- 
«te ine. Leave me now, my fiſter, I 
* wilt pray and” compoſe my mind, that I 
© may be fit to appear at dinner. I thank. 
& you for your goodneſs to me. | 

Edith left her'with a heavy heart, oppreſ- 
ſed with. fears. for. her fiſter, and ſtill more 
for her motlier. © If,“ ſaid' ſhe to herſelf; 


cc jf my ſiſter's honour is loſt, it will kill 


& my mother, and, perhaps, cauſe the death 
ce of my brother; I muſt keep my fears to. 
cc myſelf whatever I may ſuffer inwardly.” --- . 
Edith aſſumed a cheerfulneſs that was not 
a native of her heart; ſhe tried to turn her 
mother's attention from Mabel, whoſe looks 
ſhewed a deep melancholy, with an aſſumed 


reſolution to conceal: from every one the 
| cauſe 
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eauſe of it. At length Lady Calverly 
obſerved the alteration in Mabel's health, 
and in her perſon. alſo.. She mentioned it to 
Edith, and was in fear that ſhe was in a de- 
aline. Edith could not conceal her concern; 
ſhe ſaid, her ſiſter. was certainly in ill health, 
but ſhe. hoped not in a dangerous way. 
„„ She has loſt her appetite,. my. dear, and 
looks ſtrangely, I think; I will conſult: 
& Alice, and we will prepare medicines. for 
© her: I am very much concerned about 
« her.. Edith was diſtreſſed, ſhe feared to 
Hy too much or too little; ſhe wiſhed that 
fomething might lead to a diſcovery that 
might put an.end to her anxiety, My Lady 
was ſhut up ſome hours with her houſe 
keeper; in the courſe of their converſation. 
Alice thought it proper to tell her lady the 
hiſtory of Mabel's elopement; and to fix. 
the date of her complaints, ſhe remarked. 
upon the ſymptoms of her diſorder, and by 
degrees unfolded her ſuſpicions of the cauſe. 
Never. was aſtoniſhment greater than that 
of Lady Calverly ; grief, indignation, ma- 
ternal affection, all were ſtruggling in her 
boſom; ſhe could not for ſome. time find 
Words 
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words to utter her diſtreſs. At length: ſhe. 


ſpoke: „ Why was this circumſtance ſo 
© long concealed from me b e Tt was by 
« Madam Edith's deſire : ; ſhe thought it 
« would vex you, and, therefore, deſired 


„ me not to ſpeak of it.“ 


«« She might mean it well, but ſhe judged. 
& wrong. I will ſpeak to Edith.”---Alice- 


excufed herſelf for her ſilence. Lady Cal- 


verly bade her bring Edith to her directly. 


She came at the firſt ſummons; her mother 
_ accuſed her of keeping from her a ſecret that 


it behoved her much to know. 
Edith gave a true and ſimple narrative of 
all that ſhe knew. She ſpoke of her ſiſter's 


reſerves to her from that time, but ſhe did. 
not mention the conference ſhe had lately 


held with Mabel. She ſaid that ſhe had per- 


ceived that her ſiſter was melancholy and un- 
happy. She implored her mother to have 


pity upon her, to ſpeak mildly to her, to in- 
vite her to put confidence in her: If you. 
ce ſhould alarm: and terrify her,” ſaid ſhe, 

« you may. loſe a child that deſerves both. 


&« your love and your pity.”—Lady Calverty-_ 
burſt into a paſſion. of tears, in which - ſhe. 


13 


was accompanied by both her auditors. 
Edith ſaw her mother ſoftened, {he ſeized 
the moment. Let me implore you, my 
c honoured mother, not to ſpeak to Mabel 
< till to-morrow ; ſuffer her to take her reſt, 
cc and take that time for your own reflec- 
< tions; let me watch by your bedſide, and 
cc be your attendant and comforter,”—« You 
< are that already, my beſt Edith ; but I can- 
« not deprive you of your reſt: Oh, how 
« can I take any when the honour of my 
« family is at ſtake *.“ Then ſuffer me to 
« {leep with you, my deareſt mother, or 


«elſe to watch with you; you muſt not 


ce deny me this favour.“ — © My beloved 
daughter, my friend and counſellor; I 
< will repoſe my cares in thy gentle boſom, 
« it is there only that I can truſt them. But 
„what muſt I do with my unhappy child? 
« I cannot ſee her without her perceiving 
© my trouble; I cannot ſee her as I uſed to 
do. — Then I will fay you are indiſ- 


* poſed, and you will retire early to your 


« own apartment. To-morrow, when you 

« have determined on your behaviour, we 

* will go to her bedchamber,”—< I will fol- 
Ed | « low 


4 
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«low your advice, my deareſt—alas, how 
4 ſhall I bear the thought of my child's 
cc ruin, and my diſhonour ?“ “ Take com- 
et fort, my dear mother: things may not be 
© ſo bad as you fear: but now let me go ta 


ce my ſiſter; I will attend you when ſhe. 


c goes to bed. 
Edith met her ſiſter at ſupper; ſlie ate no- 


thing, the tears rolled down her face, but 


ſhe ſaid nothing to alarm her on her own ace 


count, but that her mother was not well, 


and that ſhe ſhould fleep with her. 

Mabel deſired that ſhe might attend her: 
but Edith ſaid ſhe maſt not be diſturbed to- 
night, but would ſee her on the morrow. Ma- 
bel expreſſed concern and anxiety. Edith 
wiſhed her good repoſe, and retired, 

Lady Calverly and her beloved daughter 
watched the whole night; Edith uſed all 
her influence to ſoften her mother towards 
Her ſiſter ; ſhe confeſſed that her fuſpicions 
fell upon their gueſt Sir Roland, that he had 


ſtolen MabeFs affections, and ſeduced her 
from the path of duty. Baſe and unwor- 


« thy man, to make ſuch a return for our 


'« kindneſs and Hotpidality 2 ! how dared he to 
“ ſeduce 


5 


Is: 


1 


1 
cc ſeduce a daughter of Sir Hugh 8 
ec and think to go unpuniſhed!“- 

« Have patience, my deareſt Rs As 
cc far as conjecture goes, it ſeems to me that 
e marriage was his aim, and, perhaps, he 

& may have obtained it. 
ce God knows whether that be true or not, 
ce it is only conje cture; but who.is this Sir 
ce Roland? I fear only an adventurer, whom 
e nobody knows. —“ Have better hopes, 
« Madam; Sir Roger Morley has owned 
<< his relation to our friend, Clement Wood- 
e ville, and that he would ſhortly claim his 
cc friendſhip and acknowledge his ſervices,” —, 
There is too much myſtery about him; 
A man of plain and decided character needs 


none; I expect the worſe that can befal, 


« and arm myſelf againſt it.“ 
In converſation of this kind, the night 
paſt away; as ſoon as daylight appeared, 


the ladies aroſe from a reſtleſs pillow. It 


was the vernal equinox, the ſun roſe at ſix 
o'clock, and ſoon after the ladies, attended by 
Alice, went to Mabel's apartment. 

Edith firſt entered the room, with inten- 


tion to prevent her being ſurpriſed; ſhe in- 


2 quired 
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quitea: after her health, and how ſhe had 
reſted, Mabel ſaid, How does my deareſt 
„ If ſhe is well, no matter for 
ec me.. Perhaps, ſaid Edith, « her health 


« may depend upon your's; ſhe obſerves 


« that you are not well ; ſhe comes to in- 


« quire into the cauſe of your ill health, and 
e. to conſult on the beſt means of reſtoring 
«you,”—<& Alas!” ſaid Mabel, „ that is 


« worſe to me than enduring what I have 


cc brought upon myſelf. 
Lady Calverly had heard all that paſſed be- 


tween her daughters; ſhe came forward, ſhe 


Jooked ſternly upon Mabel, whoſe conſci- 
ence foreſtalled the reproof ſhe feared ; ſhe 
ſhrank under the bed-clothes and 'hid her- 


ſelf. Edith whiſpered her mother, „ Be 


« gentle, my dear mother; be tender to 
«your Mabel; harſhneſs may bring con- 


« ſequences that you would hereafter grieve 


cc to remember; but you never will repent of 
c kindneſs.” --- 

« ] know not what to ſay or do, v ſaid my 
Lady aloud; © would you have me paſs over 
«as a light offence, the indiſcretion, the 


_ . the diſhonour of my child, the 


: £ ſhame 
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c ſhame of my family? I cannot, I will not 
do ſo.— 

Mabel heard what her mother ſaid: he 
raiſed. her head and ſaw her in diſtreſs ; the 
tears rolled down; her cheeks, and ſhe leaned 
upon Edith as if ſhe was her only ſupport : 
ſhe gave a ſhriek, ſhe jumped out of bed, 
and naked as ſhe was, threw herſelf upon 
her knees; ſhe embraced thoſe of her mo- 
ther; ſhe ſobbed deeply, and ſtrove to ſpeak, 
but could not immediately. Oh, my mo- 
„ ther! oh, my ſiſter! I am not ſo guilty 
« as you ſuppoſe me! I have not ſhamed 
my family! no, indeed I have not! I am 
<« married - lawfully married — am in- 
6 deed !“ 

4 Mancied | P faid Lady Calverly ; 4 mar- 
<« ried, did you ſay ? How?---when ?---where ? 
«< .--to whom ?”'—* To Sir Roger de Cla- 
* rendon; he is my wedded lord and huſ- 
„band. The ſecret is out,” ſaid Edith; 
* thank heaven it is no worſe ! my dear ſiſ- 
iter go into bed again; you will take colds 

c you will be ſick : let us talk over theſe 
< matters at leiſure ; compoſe yourſelf, my 
<« dear Mabel; my mother will hear you, 

Vol. I. IH « the 
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cc ſhe will pity and forgive you.”---Latly 


Calverly fat down in a chair by the bedſide:: 
the houſekeeper and Edith aſſiſted Mabel, 
who was near fainting ; they put her to bed 
again, and Alice went to fetch ſome water to 


give her. She. revived, ſhe ſeized one of her 


mother's hands and bathed it with her tears: 
ſhe wept over her, and an affecting pauſe 


ſucceeded, Edith feared for them both; ſhe 


wiſhed this interview was over; ſhe firſt 


broke ſilence. Oh, my mother! ſpeak to 
&« your children. Speak a word of comfort to 


te your Mabel, and that will comfort your 


« Edith, and give vent to your own emo- 


& tions.“ What can I ſay? Alas! 1 am 
« convinced of Mabebs ſituation! 1 pray to 


« God that ſhe may be married! who is this 
& man who leaves her to ſuſtain alone the 


cc freadful trial? Can he be a man of honour 


cc or tenderneſs ? an 

ce Yes, indeed, he is both,“ ſaid Mabel; 
& he is unavoidably abſent, on buſineſs of 
& the greateſt conſequence to us both; but 
cc he will return as ſoon as poſſible; he will 


ec demand his wife, and excuſe bis own con- 


4 duct.“ 
re- 
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] remember the name. When your no- 
<c ble father, Sir Hugh Calverly, was Go- 
c yernor of Calais, Sir Roger de Clarendon, 
then à youth, ſerved under him in 
« the defence of that city; he was highly 
ec ſpoken of as the reſemblance of his illuſ- 
« trious father, the Black Prince, both in 
ce perſon, courage, and courtely : but his 
c conduct towards Sir Hugh's family does 
ic not agree with that character ; it is that 
of a robber; it is baſe, and unworthy of a 


* »< knight of honour and gallantry.“ - My 


ce dear mother, it is the ſame perſon that was 
«« your gueſt, and who aſſumed the na s of 


* Sir Roland,” ſaid Edith.“ 80 much the 


« worſe; concealment always implies ſame- 
« thing wrong : be wronged our friendſhip ; 
<« he uſed our kindneſs and hoſpitality to ef- 
cc fect his own baſe purpoſes. 
« Oh !” ſaid Mabel, © I cannot hear "OI 
« wronged without anſwering for him; let 
c me riſe, and I will give you proofs of his 
„ honour and fidelity.“ She roſe, and Alice 
aſſiſted her in putting on her cloaths. Edith 
ſaid, “ You know, Madam, he was wound- 
« ed, and in danger of death when he wag 
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ee brought hither ; he certainly did not come 
c here with any intention to do us an inju- 
«ry; let us endeayour to think the beſt 
«« of him; if he is our relation, he will make 
% himſelf appear worthy of our alliance; he 
« will acquit himſelf of theſe heavy charges: 
„ let us wait to hear what he can ſay for 
e himfelf.”---** That is kindby ſaid, my dear 
66 Edith, and I thank you in his behalf.“ . 
« Why did he feign himſelf dumb? I fee no- 
-< thing but treachery and deceit in his whole 


« conduct. - ½ He will one day juftify * 4 


c himfelf to you, Madam, and to every 
c part of the family; in the mean time, 2 
a heſeech you to ſpare him for my ſake.”... 
Mabel went into her cloſet; the brought out 
a gold ring and a diamond one. This, Ma- 
dam, is my wedding ring; and: this is a dia- 
4% mond of great value, 'which the late Prince 
« of Wales gave to my bufban@s e 15 
n ſhe left it to her fon.“ — 

My Lady examined them both. on the 
juſide of the gold mug thews: was A 3 95 Hong 


This and weder are : thine echoed R. c. 


0 This 
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„% This looks like a proof: but where 
« were you married, and by whom ?”--. 


At Sir Roger's own houſe, which his fa- 


e ther purchaſed for him many years ago. 
Sir Nicholas Baſſet lately lived in it; but 
4Y «in his abſence he defired his friend to uſe 
4 « it for his ſervice. Sir Roger came thither 
1 : « with Maſter Bertram Clifton, and Robert 
3 « Seagrave, his 'ſquires and truſty friends: 
1 J met him at Hobſon's cottage, and he 
4 e took me from thence. e And who mar- 
1 ce ried you ?”---&« Father Auſtin, Sir Nicho- 
F las Baſſes chaplain, Maſter Thomas 
1 “ Baſſet and the other e were the 
Y « witneſſes,” 1 | 
Y & This is" ſome fatisfa@tion; ; but not yet = 


« ſufficient, till Sir Roger owns his marri- 
ce age, and accounts for his conduct.“ 
« Here then let us reſt,” faid Edith, „ till 
« this ſatisfaction can be obtained, - Both 
« of you have ſaffered from this interview; 
« it is time to put an end to it, I entreat 
« you to compoſe te + minds, and wait the 
“event with patience.” 
4 Mabel went again to her cloſet; ſhe 
1 N out her pearl bracelets: ſhe Kere 
: . her- 
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her mother the pictures, and ſhe recognizes £ 


the reſemblances. 

Mabel threw herſelf at her feet, and im- 
plored her forgiveneſs: my Lady embraced 
her, and they ſealed the reconciliation with 
tears, Edith took a part in this renewal of 
affection: ſhe ſeparated them ſoon after; ſhe 
went from one to the other all the day, and 
ſent them early to their repoſe. / 

The next day all the. parties were much 
better; the explanation had eaſed. their 
minds, and their confidence in each other was 
renewed and confirmed. 

Mabe] learned that Alice had communi- 
cated her ſuſpicions to her mother, and ſhe 
reſented it. Edith convinced her that what 
was neceſſary to be known, could not be too 
ſoon revealed, and that in regard to her own 
peace, a mother ought to know all, that ſhe 
might be able to comfort and ſupport her. 

My Lady expreſſed great diſpleaſure 
againſt Hobſon and his wife. Mabel ex- 
cuſed them at her own expence. Edith pro- 
poſed a compromiſe, that Mabel ſhould ex- 
cuſe the houſekeeper, and my Lady ſhould 
* the Hobſons: ſhe was the friend, the 

media- 


[ 152 1 
mediator, the comforter of her mother and 
ſiſter. 1 
Within a ſhort time after the explanation, 
Mr. Clement Woodville came to the Bower. 
Lady Calverly wanted a truſty friend; ſhe' 
meditated, ſeared, doubted, but at length 
ſhe reſolved to employ him in her ſervice. 

She told him that ſhe had been very un- 
eaſy of late; that ſhe wanted a friend to in- 
quire into certain particulars of the utmoſt 
conſequence to her peace. | 

Clement offered his ſervices to the utmoſt 
extent of his power; he would go to ever ſo 


great diſtance, through any: country, what- 


ever; he ſhould be mortified if ſhe ſhould 
employ any perſon but himſelf. 

After ſome prefacing, my Lady told him, 
that her gueſt, whom he had reſcued: from 
death, was Sir Roger de Clarendon, the na- 
tural ſon of the late Prince of Wales. Cle- 


ment on his part told her all that he had 


learned from Sir Roger Morley his kinſman, 
and that he had ſince heard that he was gone 
to court, with a reſolution to preſent him 
ſelf to the King, and to claim his protection. 
My * was not diſpleaſed with this intel- 
a H 4 ligence. 


„ 


ligence, She told him that Sir Roger had 
gained Mabel's affections; that he had per- 
ſuaded her to elope with him, and that ſhe 


had reaſon to think they were privately. 


married: that ſhe was afraid to tell all that 


ſhe knew to Sir John Calverly, left he 


mould think himſelf obliged to call Sir Ro- 
ger to account, and to hazard one or both 
of their lives ; thatas Sir Roger was already 
under obligations to him, he might well be 
allowed to queſtion him on this important 
ſubject, and to learn of him whether he was 
married, or whether he intended to marry 
Mabel: that he muſt keep this ſecret care- 
fully from Sir John, and let her know what 
lights he had obtained into this buſineſs : 
that he ſhould ſend meſſengers from time to 
time to herſelf only ; and that ſhe ſhould 
defray all the expences incurred upon her 


account, and ſhould moreover be under ſuch 


obligation to him, as ſhe ſhould ever ac- 


knowledge, and make it her itudy to xk 


mote his intereſt and happineſs. 
Clement ſeized the opportunity to ſerve 


Lady Calverly ; he aſſured her of his ſecre- 


cy, honour, and fidelity, and of his aſſidui- 
ty in her ſervice. 


He 
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[ 153 J 5 
He acquainted Edith with all that had paſ- 


this employment; ſhe truſted in his gentle- 
neſs and diſcretion to conciliate the friend- 


ſed between him and her mother; ſhe was 
pleaſed that he was the perſon choſen for 


8 


ſhip of Sir Roger de Clarendon, whereas a 


warmer and higher ſpirit might exaſperate 
and provoke an enemy, where ſhe wiſhed to 


find a relation and friend. 
Clement left the Bower very ſoon after, 


furniſhed with advice and inſtructions of 


every kind, He went firſt to Calverly-hall; 
he told Sir John that he was invited to viſit 
his brother in London, and offered to exe- 
cute any commiſſion or command there, ſup- 
poling he ſhould ſtay ſome time. 


Mabel would not appear below ſtairs 


while Clement was at the Bower ; ſhe did 
not chooſe to ſee any man out of the Amily. 
Lady Calverly by degrees treated her with 
the ſame kindneſs and affection as heretofore; 
Edith was the angelic miniſter of peace. on 


all ſides, | 
Within a month from his arrival in Lon- 


don, Clement diſpatched a letter to the Bow- 
er with the following intelligence : 
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CLEMENT, WOODVILLE to Lady CALVERLY. 


A 
8 0 
% 


I MosT HonouRED LApvx, 
HAVE loſt no time in obeying your 


«commands, according to my plan which 
« ſhewed your ladyſhip before J left you. 


& I am happily enabled to fend you tidings 
© of conſequence. Sir Roger de Clarendon 


« hath preſented himfelf before the King, 


« who hath received him graciouſly, ac- 
c knowledged him for his brother, and be- 
«| ſtowed many gifts upon him, with pro- 
© miſes of farther promotion. Something 
& hath happened which forwarded his recep- 
© tion wonderfully, The Lord John Hol- 
c“ land hath aſſaſſinated Sir Ralph Stafford; 
the former is Sir Roger's greateſt enemy, 
« the latter his ſworn friend, and a man in 
great favour with the King: his highneſs 
c was in great wrath and ſwore he would 
« give the murderer up to the law. | 
„The Princeſs Dowager threw' herlelf 


„ upon her knees before the King, and im- 


« plored him to e the life of her ſon. 
EY: 2 *©>7 e He 
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« He would not grant her requeſt: he faid, 
« that this was not the priſoner's firſt of- 
« fence; that he protected a ſet of deſpera- 
« does, who were ready to take away any 
c man's life that was obnoxious to him; 
ce that Sir Ralph Stafford was his good ſer- 
cc yant, and he would not pardon his mur- 
ce derer. 1 

4c The Princeſs roſe from her knees in 
cc great anger and reſentment; ſhe ſaid, 
& Since I cannot prevail with one of my 
& ſons, to ſpare the life of another, it is 
ce time for me to die. She went away di- 
« rectly, went home, took to her bed, and 
«it is thought that ſhe will die with grief. 
Now, my good Lady, you muſt underſtand 
e that the Princeſs of Wales hath always 


“been the enemy 6. Sir Roger de Claren- 


6 don, though he was born long before ſhe 
& was married to the Prince. She was jea- 
« lous of his father's affection for him, fear- 
«ing that he ſhould intercept his favours - 
& to her ſons, by the Lord Holland, her firſt 
“ huſband, Her younger ſon, the Lord 
« John Holland, took up an unjuſt aver- 
on to Sir Roger, and hath always been 
BY 6 his 


„„ 

& his enemy and perſecutor. By what I can 
8c learn, and what I conjeCture, it was two 
ce of his ſervants that attacked Sir Roger in 
c the wood; and now all his bad actions are 
ce brought to light: he is impriſoned, and it 
ce js thought the King will ſuffer the law to 
* take its courſe. Theſe enemies being re- 
ce moved, Sir Roger hath free acceſs to the 
ce King, and he is at court every day. I 
& have not yet waited upon him, left he 
ce ſhould think I preſume upon the ſervices 
& had the good fortune to render him. 
« My brother, Sir Richard, has promiſed 
« to preſent me to the King, and I am de- 
« ſirous to ſec whether Sir Roger will re- 
e member me in his preſence, As ſoon as 
« ] have had a conference with him, I will 
te write again, and ſend a meſſenger as your 
« Ladyſhip has given me erders, 
My duty and my ſervices attend the fair 
te ladies at the Bower, 

« I am their's, and your faithful ſorvitor, 

| „ CLEMENT WOODYILLE,” 


\ This letter gave great ſatisfaction to Lady 
cen, ; ſhe found it agree with * Ma- 
þel 


[57 J 
bel had told her; ſhe communicated it to 
Edith, but ſhe thought proper to keep it 
from Mabel, till ſhe knew whether Sir Ro» 
ger would acknowledge his engagement: 
they both waited with ſome. impatience for 
another letter from their friend Clement. 
Within a fortnight the expected meſſen- 
ger arrived at the Bower, where he was wel- 
comed and entertained as his tidings de- 
ſerved, | N 


Second Letter from i Wooprue 
to Lady CALVERLY. 


« MY good Lady, I am impatient to tell 
« you what I hope will remove your care 
ic and anxiety, Sir Roger de Clarendon is a 
“ man of honour and principle; he owns his 
© marriage, and glories in it: I tell you 
© this moſt happy circumſtance weinte I de- 
„ ſcend to particulars. 8. 

« My brother carried me to court as he 
„ promiſed ; Sir Roger was there. Sir Ri- 
<« chard ſaid to the King I beg your High- 
< neſs's permiſſion to preſent my brother, 
6c Clement Oy to you; he will be 
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cr proud to receive your Highneſs's com- 
ct mands. Sir Roger ſtepped forward, I had 
ce the honour to kiſs the King's hand; when 
J roſe up, Sir Roger came up to me, he 
e took my hand — Mr. Clement Wood: 
cc ville I rejoice to meet you here. My Lord 
ec the King, I am more obliged to this gen- 
&« tleman than to any man Iiving ; he ſaved 
ce my life when I was left in the wood, co- 
te yered with wounds, and almoſt expiring; 
* but beſide this, he is one of the braveſt, 
ce the tendereſt, and the worthieſt of men. 
“ The King honoured me ſo far as to thank. 
& me for my ſervices to his brother; he 


« hade my brother remind him of me, and 


ce think of ſomething for him to do for me. 
« J was: overcome by his gracioufneſs. 1 
«thanked his Highneſs; I ſaid T wiſhed to 
«he in a ſituation to ſhow my gratitude and 
ce gbedience,——Sir Roger took me aſide, 
& he aſked me where I lodged; I told him 
cc at my brother's, and hoped. to ſee him 
e there, for I had ſome things to communi- 
ie cate that required privacy: he promiſed to 
« come the next day, and we parted. 

« My brother and I retired; I told him of 
«our adventure in the wood, of Sir Roger's 
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[ 159 ] 
ce ſickneſs and recovery, and of his obliga- 
cc tions to Lady Calverly and her fair daugh- 
&« ters; but not the leaſt hint of my com- 
* miſſion. | 

« The next day Sir Roger came to my 
cc brother's houſe; we had a long conference 
<« together, of which I referve the particu- 
ce lars for your private. ear; but I can with- 
ce confidence aſſure you, that he is all that 
« ever you have heard of him. He henours. 
« your Ladyſhip; he doats upon your daugh- 
cc ter Mabel ; he is impatient to throw him 
6 ſelf at your feet, and to claim his 
cc eſpouſed bride. He has promiſed to de- 


„& clare his marriage to the King the firſt op- 


ce portunity, and after that he will write to 
ce his lady; his letter will be fent by the 
ec next meſſenger, and one of. mine will 
c come at the ſame time. 

* With my duty and my prayers for your 
C Ladyſhip and family, I remain, 

« Your moſt faithful and humble ſervitor, 


C. WOODVILLE,” 


Lady 
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Lady Calverly was overjoyed at the ti- 
dings in this letter. Edith begged her to 
communicate the contents of both letters to 
Mabel, faying, „She has ſuffered enough, 
and now ſhe ought to know her own hap- 
& pineſfs,” — 

My Lady could not refuſe this requeſt, 
and Edith prepared her ſiſter hy degrees to 
hear what ſo nearly concerned her. She 
bore it with great compoſure, ſaying, ſhe 
never doubted "= huſband's honour or fide- 
lity. 5 
My Lady was profuſe in 10 praiſe of 
Clement: his coolneſs, his judgement, his 
diſcretion, were the ſubject of her eulogy. 
Edith enjoyed his praiſes; Mabel ſometimes 
caſt an arch look at her; but ſhe joined in 
commending him without the leaſt diſcom- 
poſure, and applauded her mother's choice 
of a friend and confident, 

A ſhort time after, Clements third meſ- 
ſenger arrived; he brought two letters, 
which were bighly atis to all the la- 


dies at the Bower. 


Third 
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© HONOURED AND BELOVED LADY, 

«© I SALUTE you reſpectfully, and pre- 
e ſume to congratulate you and myſelf « on 
« the good ſucceſs of my embaſſy, _ 

4e have now to inform you that the 
*© Princeſs of Wales is dead, and the court 
« have put on the appearance of mourning 
«© and grief. Some do blame the King for 
6 refuſing to grant his mother the life of her 
* fon ; others admire his reſolution to refuſe 
©to Patdori the murderer of his ſervant, for 
«that would have been to encourage ſuch 

atrocious actions; ; and he ought to protect 

ce the lives of his people, and ſuffer the law 
*© to take its courſe, 

„The Lord Thomas Holland ſent a meſ- 
« ſage to know whether he might wait on 
« the King; he was told he might, and 
& ſhould be welcome. He came in deep 
« mourning, with his eyes full of tears ; 
he kneeled to the King, who raiſed and 
«embraced him, and called him his dear bro- 
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& ther. They wept together for the death: 
of their mother, and the King ſhewed 
cc great concern. 

6 The Lord Holland took the time whett 
„ the King was foftened ; he ſaid. bis un- 
„ happy brother John was become a forfeit 
« of the law, that he implored his Highneſs 
© to grant him a. reprieve for ſome time, 
ce that he might have time to repent of his 
«crimes, and prepare for death. He urged his 
«© ſnit with ſo much grief and. humility, 
te that the King could not. refuſe it. He 
& gave him a reprieve for three months, in 
« the courſe of which the Lord Holland 
« hopes to obtain his pardon, Whether he 
« will ſucceed is yet uncertain ; in the mean 
t time the impriſonment of the Lord John 


te js of great advantage to Sir Roger de Cla- 


& rendon, for. it was he who hindered his ac- 


cc ceſs to the King; he did bim many. ill 


ic offices in other reſpects: he encouraged. 
&« a dependent of his, by name John Soun- 
4 der, to pretend: that he was a ſon of the 
& late Prince of Wales, and to ſet forth his. 
« pretenſions as equal to thoſe of Sir. Roger. 
He employed his emiſſaries to ſlander and. 

ce ca- 
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*.cakumniate his character; and, finally, he 
« told the King that Sir Roger was gone to 
« Paleſtine on a pilgrimage to the Holy Se- 
e pulchre, intending by his inſtrument to 
have him affaffinated in England.. This 
« was the cauſe of Sir Roger's concealment, 
4 and of his pretending to be dumb, in order 
« to evade all inquiries. He will give you 
&« himſelf all the particulars of his life, when 
«© he is ſo happy te wait on your Ladyſhip. 
te For this time I humbly take my leaves 1 
es remain, Z 
« Your true and faithful ſervant, 


cc C. WoopviLLE,” : 


Letter from Sir ROGER DE CLARENDON a 
Lady CALVERLY, E 


« MosT NOBLE, GENEROUS, AND 

© HONOURABLE LADY, 8 
ec I LEARN from Mr. Clement Wood- 
ville, my dear and worthy friend, that you 
% have been under much care and anxiety, 
« of which I am in ſome meaſure the cauſe. 


— * 


That Jour fair daughter Mabel hath been 


an, UAA 


. 1 


fick! in body and mind, and deing urged 


by; vou, ſhe hath» confeſſed: | ier engage 


ment to- you. I declare to you,” my good 


Lady, that I claim the honour. tobe her 
© huſband; und that I will demand her of 
Nyon, as ſoon as I have prepared an bouſe 
4ſt to recrive her. My enemies have long 
kept me from having acceſs to the King, 
ec upon Whom T depend, in a n degree, 
«for my rank and fortune. i 
ae It pleaſed God that I dae 61 length | 
ee find a time when. my enemies were put 
* aſide, wh the King hath. acknowledged 
« me for hi s brother, and promifed to pro- 


tar; 


ee 8 or me. The Princeſs of Wales is 


« dead, the Lord Holland is in priſon! » he is 


eie of a baſe and treacherous mur-. 


« der, and his life depends on the breath of 


: © the King... God. forbid: that I ſhould tri- 


cc umph in their misfortunes ! I lament and 


« pity them; but I truſt. it is out of their: 
e power to do ine any farther injury. 


Lennnot at preſent leave the King; bur 
et as ſoon as I can do it properly, I will wait 
< upon you and my dear Lady. I hope vou 
"N00 agg a ſan, and. Madam Edith 
Re” e 


| t 1 3 
br a bother, deing that the aa hang 


« acknowledges me for her duſha and, which is 
<6 y pride and glory ß. "Rp Pad 
When I leave the court, I will wnit on 
« Six Jehn Calpe; in my way. to the Be- 
er, till which time I copld wiſh he might, 


not know of my marriage; but I refer. 
ce this point to Jour Ladyſhip's diſeretion. 15 

& Salute my deareſt Mabel for me, and 
« bid her depend on my conſtant affection 
ce and fidelity: 1 remember your . family. 
“e always in my prayers, and beg 1 for: 
"06 and 1 renin,” e 5 1987 M4 28 
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"This 13 * Lady: Gltnerty % mind 
AE eaſy ;. till this time ſhe had not been with-" 
out fears of Sir Roger's integrity: bat ſhe 
was now freed from all doubts. and cares for 
her daughter. Mabel triamphed in her huf- 
dand's fidelity, and in ber relianot upon; his 
honour.. My Lady had forborne to-repreacls 
her wich Seri | nnn 


a | T = 1 
vu now the told her all the danger he hat | 
don; but yer ſho wovld not give up che idea, 
that it wWas her fate to act as ſhe did, ad the 
could in no wiſe have e i. F438 
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red. Se AND DEAR  Lavy, 
5 SIR Roger -writes to afſyre, you, of bis 
de honour,... and; of his attention to yqur 
60 daughter” $ intereſt and happineſs. x He der 
« « fares me to give you an account of ſome 
« things that have paſſed that are of conſe- 
«c quence to vim; 3 for he is paying his court 
10 to the King daily, and! is uſing the oppor- 
« tunity of the abſence of his enemies to | 
& * eftabliſh his own fortunes. 1 
« When a man is in trouble and RAY 
” his. enemies declare his faults, and bis 
40 « friends betray pin. So is it with. the 
a 64 Lord John Holland; one of his emiſſaries 
40 N confeſſed e John Soun-. | 
44 der 


25 
ww 
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« ger afore · mentioned, were the men that 
| et attacked Sir Roger in the wood near your 
4e Bower, and that they did ĩt by the order of 
_ < the Lord John Holland; moreover: he 
«ſaid, he knew where the ſaid John Soun- 

*c der and his aſſociates were concealed. 

Sir Roger defired that they wight 1 be 
taken priſoners and brought to town to be 
« examined farther. The King approved it, 
« and the Lord Mayor gave his warrant to 
« apprehend them. I offered to go with the 
« party to take them, and Maſter Bertram 
« Clifton reſolved to do the ſame : accord- 
<« ingly we went, and found them where we 
« were directed. They made ſome reſiſtance, 
£ but were overpowered and brought” to 
London; the King defired to hear "their 
4 examination, ſo — W. brought” to 
« court the next day.” e; 

The King defired to fre Jan Sounder, 
« fo he ſtood forth. 1 aſk you by what 
8 authority you dare to call yourſelf the ſon 
of my father?“ ſaid the King— By the 
| © authority of my mother, anſwered the 
„ man, wr 1 ſuppoſe was likely | to 
= "BROW © Who was your mother, was the 
; £6 mar- 


F 


— 


« married or, ſingle She was the wife of 
2 * archer. called John Sounder, as Lam, 
« and he was in the ſervice of my Lord the 
40 Prince of Wales, Did the Prince own 
: E Jon ? Dig he declare to any man of credit 
ce th at yu were his ſon. Pa I: cannot tel 
« whether he did or not. —* Did he exer tell 
« © you ſo?—The man as ſilent. . « Speak; 
« fellow ; anſwer me. —4 1 met ſay be 
44 did: but Lhave, as. good a right to believe 
« that Lam his ſon, ag Sir Reger de!Glaren« 
e don. No, eu have not. My, father 
acknc owledged. him to all the world, even 
1 to my mother, before he married her: he 
cc e preſented him to che King my grandfather, 
7 < who. knighted him; and he would have 
ehr i you had really been bis 
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« ſo => IP IN . £2} TEIN gon 
p «The Lord John Beauchamp wa prfet 
ec he came forward and ſpoke: _ bo | 


— MSF beg your. Highneſs's « permifion. * 
& fay 2 lem words in behalf of my royal maſ- 
6 ter, in vhoſe ſervice 1 ſpent the beſt part 
« of my. life, | "He was a good as well as a 
4 great man. He would have ſcorned to ſe- | 
& duce the, wife of any man; he. would. 
ER. RSX {4 N 66 ſooner 


4 * * #3 
2 2 


* 5 * 


L us ] 
<< ſooner n than have been puilty. of 

« ſuch an action 
I beg leave to ſpeak a _—_ of Sin Ro- 
« ger de Clarendon, who is the true ſon of 
ee my noble maſter. His mother was a young 
«lady of birth and merit, whom he reſ- 
4 cued from great diſtreſs after the taking of 
& Calais. He never had any other concu- 
« bine beſide her; ſhe bore him a ſon and a 
“ daughter, who is now the wife of Valeran 
£ de Luxemburg, Count of St, Pol. He 
c acknowledged both theſe children to all 
c his friends, and even to the world. By 
ce his laſt will and teſtament he bequeathed 
« to Sir Roger de Clarendon his natural 
« ſon, a fine filk bed, aud all the furniture 
« of one room, a part of his wardrobe, and 
$a legacy in money beſide, Theſe are ſolid 
< proofs, and cannot be ſet aſide. This fel- 
ct low is an impoſtor, who, out of envy and 
c malice to Sir Reger de Clarendon,” hath 
e pretended to be the ſon of the late Prince: 
ce but I hope, my Liege, you will puniſh 
c him for this, and for the other crimes he 
ä hath been guilty of; the flander of your 
“ noble father is what 1 * by and 
Ver. & „ | b hear 


eee —U 


— —Uv— — 


= ee, — —— „1b 


1 


7 | 
$6 hon; Glently, and were Wet 


5: « and. character, I would make him eat his 
$5 words, but as an aſſaſſin and a villain, I 
* leave him to your e and. to the 


| as law.“ — 


. 


. The King took my \Loid 3 by 


he hand, he thanked him for defending 


6 his father's character, and W all 


« that he had fade. 
C He ordered that John 1 ſhould b be 


4 impriſoned, and that he ſhould be tried 


& for his öffences by the law; if that ſpared 
«his life, he ſhould be baniſhed for ever 


| < from this realm of England. He forbade 


cc him: to call himſelf the ſon of the Prince 


«of Wales from henceforth: for ever; and 


ce he bade the Mayor's officers take him out 


ce of his preſence. While they were taking | 
« him away, the man ſaid, they could not 


_ © hinder him to think himſelf the Prince's 


1 64 ſon, and that he ſhould do while he lived. 


I was. preſent at this ſcene, and I thought 
your Ladyſhip would like to hear it, be- 


ces cauſe it proves Sir Roger's, pretenſions to 
e the honour of being the ſon of the moſt 


es nohle Prince of Wee ne 
ny gard for him. | 


1 71 J 

He deſires me to ſtay ſome time longer 
e in London, until he can conveniently re- 
„ turn with me loam = "oy Wk rings Hi to 
e 

«© We ſhall: f * 5 firſt 1 to „edge to 
cc wait on Sir John, and from thence to the 
_ « Bower of peace and contentment. I'wiſh 
« ardently for the time, and remain, 
_« Your Ladyſhip's moſt dutiful, 

; & And humble ſervant, _ 


„ ESO ITE . Woopmuns 
3 Lady Calverly ne the ad eflenger til 
ſhe ſhould write anſwers to both the letters, 
which ſhe got in readineſs on the following 


Lady CaLvenLy to Sir ROGER DE CLA- 
N „ 


iy: „ Six RooRR DE CLARENDON, . 

*I HAVE received your letter, the con- 

« tents whereof have. ina ES apogee 8 
1 4 moved 


* 


£ 2 ] 


cc moved r. dogbts, and n me ieee. 

6 tion. As +: 

N ain muſtalionr ths 57 * juſt cauſe 

6 f reſentment towards you. ; wok 9 
e Firſt, for ſedueing the affect ions of = a 


— S maiden of an honourable family.— 
e Secondly, for marrying her in a clandeſ- 


ce tine manner, without the knowledge or 


ec conſent of her mother, or any part of her 
de family. — And, thirdly, for leaving her to 
es go through a moſt ſevere trial by herſelf, 
ec which ſne has ſuſtained with more courage 
cc and fortitude than is common to a young 
*/woman'of.her-years and modeſty. I for- 
et hear to aggravate theſe charges againſt you 
| « by mentioning the particular circumſtances 


ce of your conduct, while you were ee 


ce ed under my roof. 


cc I forgive all that is paſt, upon e 5 
ce tion that you make due amends for it by 

ce your behaviour as a huſband to my daugh- 
« ter Mabel; truly, Sir, ſhe deſerves that 
ce you ſhould do ſo, for ſhe has ſhewn the 
ec moſt ſincere and ardent affection for you, 
& and the moſt ſteady reliance. upon your 


80 r and fidelity. She wiſhes to write 


cc to 


FN 


173 ] 
« to you herſelf, but has not yet been taught 
«to uſe a pen, which I thought needleſs for 
« ſo young a woman as herſelf; but ſhe 
&« ſhall learn it when her Real N. 7 | 
<« and opportunity ſerves. 
« Now, vir, I muſt ah upon a \ ſubject 
© which none but your wife's mother could 
% mention to you. By my daughter's ac- 
« count you have been married full ſix 
„months: it is ſtrange that you ſhould not 
e have expected that within that time your | 
« marriage would diſcover itſelf. Think 
| «what your poor Mabel muſt have ſuffered 
&« by ſuch a diſcovery, and what her mother 
e muſt feel on the occafionz, how much the 
« huſband's preſence was wanted and wiſhed 
.«to ſupport and comfort his eſpouſed, but 
« not acknowledged wife. Mabel ſtood it 
4. nobly and ſteadily, and well deſerves to be 
% rewarded, as I truſt you will own | and 
cc agree to, 85 
3 I underſtand "that you are e cultivating 7 
60 your intereſt with the King, which may 
be right and prudent, but as ſoon as you 
& can leave the eourt, let us ſee you here, 
« for. your honour can be no where ſo much. 
5 concerned. 


. « I com- 
p a . 


* bd * Aer 
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8 Ty comply ih your Nein in keeping 
« ere, towards Sir John againſt my own 
«© opinion, for I think he cannot know it 
1 too ſoon. Edith ſalutes you. Mabe! 
«* ſends her love and duty. We all remem- 


ber yow's in our PEG" J 


6 * 1 be friend of your hank 0 Wt ity, 
PEO 5 SITY FF ar Cl.. 


- wigs, ni, i 0 
5 * * 
* 2 
} p 7 


2 Caras 10 Cuxwerr Woop- 
: Mag ans JON." Fee, 


te en en Woopwürz, 
% T THANE you heartily for your good 


10 offices, which have been performed much 
60 to the credit of your honour- and ability; 


they have raiſed you high in my eſteem, 


« and I ſhall always be ready to own my 
ce obligations to you, and to reward your 


4 ſervices, as opportunity mall be given me. 


4 J am glad to hear that you have been pre- 
« ſented to the King, and that his Highneſs 


« has deſired to be reminded of you : : I with 


« and pray that he may * for you ſoon, 
4 for 


* 


s ] 
« for it grows time for you to look forward | 
« to an eſtabliſhment for yourſelf. I ſhall 
cc conſult with Sir John, on ſome means to 
60 do you ſeryice, and I ſhall conſider you 
« as. my friend upon this and every other 
« O caſion. | „„ 
Continue, I pray you, to give me an 
« account of every thing that bears relation 
to Sir Roger de Clarendon; T hope he 
ec will ſoon be at leiſure to come to the 
« Bower, and that you will attend him hi- 
. 5 
_« My dankhters. tube you, nd we e te- 
es member you in our prayers—farewel, 
* Your friend to ſerve you, 
ISABEL CALVERLY,” . 
Theſe communications afforded ſubjects 
of converſation to the ladies at the Bower 7 
they gave a new flow of ſpirits, increaſed 
their confidence in each other, and gave ſa- 
tisfaction to all of them. They united in 
wiſhes, prayers, and expectations of the ar- 
rival of Sir Roger de Clarendon. © 
The week following another courier ar- 
rived with a pacquet of letters. 
I 4 | Sr 


# 


„ 


Sir Ro DE cle to Lady Car- 


N x 
T I . 


e Honwovrtp. AND DEAR Lapy, 


; « I THANK you a thouſand. times for 


if the honour you have done me in ſending 


| cc me a letzer of your own hand-writing, I 


70 thank. vou for all and every part of it, 
« even for your corrections, which are thoſe. 
ce of a parent and a friend. I ſhall endea- 
« your to deſerve your good opinion, and 
« to anſwer the hopes you have entertained 


e of me, Aſter the hint you hayegiven, I 


s can no longer delay waiting upon you. 1 


have this day informed the King of my 


& marriage, and the date of it. He faid this 
« alliance was an honour to me; F anſwered 
ce that I efteemed-it ſo. He permitted me 


to wait on the Queen, and I declared the 


— 


1 


« ſame to her Highneſs, and told her of the 
e beauty and merit of the lady I had the ho— 
< nour to call by my name. I aſked per- 
cc miſſion of the King to viſit my wife and 
22 er family : : 0 gave it me freely. I ſhall 
6 Tet. 
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« ſet out two days ' henove Mr. Clement 
« Woodville will accompany me. I have 
ce ordered my meſſenger to meet me at Cal- 
« yerly-hall, -I ſhall ſtay no longer there, 
« than till I have made myſelf known to 
Sir John, and ſaluted him as my brother; 
« then I ſhall come to the Bower with all 
« ſpeed. I ſhall leave at the court, Maſter 
« Bertram Clifton, and Maſter Robert Sea- 
«© grave, my truſty friends, and they will 
« write me word of what paſſes there during 
my abſence, that it concerns me to know. 
4 Maſter Thomas Baſſet, who was preſent at 
« my marriage, will either go with us, or fol- 


4 low us to Caly rerly-hall, When I have the 


e happineſs to throw myſelfat your ladyſhip's 
« feet, I will tell you every circumſtance of 
% my life paſt, and whereſoe ver you ſhall 
think me worthy of blame, I will condemn 
« myſelf, and aſk your pardon : you have 
« affured me of grace and favour, ſo 1 ſhall 
e throw myſelf upon your mercy. In the 
« interim, I remain, 8 | 


6 Tour Ladyſhip' s in all reſpeRt 4 2” 
00 ROGER DE CLARENDON.”, 


58 e My 
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1 My beſt love and ſervice to the fair 
Fe 855 « Edith ; my 0 A wite 5 7 . entire 


«6 nes" 


N 
7 7 A We. 4 * 


ph OED Lady Coin co | 
40  Duanzer / AND MOST BELOVED or 


oy HAST Won ſuffered Fa my ION * 
ce Knoweſt thou what I alſo have ſuffered ? 
te No, thou doſt not; thy revered mother 
_ <,chides me in thy behalf, as if I had ſought 5 
<« for an excuſe to be abſent. "I 
«I told thee, my deareſt, that I ot 
ec leave. thee for a time, in order to obtain 
e the means to receive thee according to thy. 
et birth and merit; this end is now obtained, 
the King owns and WY me, the * 
et patronizes me. TH 
«© When Iam ſo bappy as to hold thee; in 
46 mine arms, thou ſhalt ſhrive me of all 
< my faults, and whereſoever thou findeſt . 
« me to blame, thou, ſhalt enjoin a penance _ 
<« ſaitable to the offence; any penance but 
that of an enforced abſence. I leave the 
| I 7 f . 3 08 court 


19 1 


ec court the Pl after to-morrow, and: hope 
« ſoon to enjoy thy preſence. Now does 
c time move with leaden wings, I reckon 
« every minute for an hour, and every hour 
« as a day, till I ſhall behold again my be- 
© loved Mabel, my lady, my wife, and my 


4 heart's treaſure, Heaven grant us a happy 


meeting, prays thy faithful lover, and ac- 
*knowledged huſb and, UEDA 
R Rockn DE Clan ED , 


P 


333 


Theſe letters excited the impatience of all 
the ladies at the Bower; that of Mabel was 
a mixture of pleaſure and pain, that proved 


the inſufficiency of earthly happineſs ' to fa-. 25 


tisfy the immortal ſoul. ; 
The following day the tellin returned 


to meet his maſter at Calverly-hall: within 


three days after he came again to the Bower 
with another letter. 


. 1 7" 
e 


2 ifth Leiter _ „n Worin to 
Lady CALTERLYs 


3 


A 


4 41 WRITE now to 3 your Als . 
66 « thip of all that i is paffing at the Hall, and 
„ *©to 


[ 10 J 
to prepare you to receive your long-ex+ 
« peed and defired gueſ. P 

« Sir Roger de. Clarendon, Mr. 1 
& Baſſet, and myſelf, arrived here on Tueſ- 
ec day laſt. Sir John received us with his 
& accuſtomed courteſy and kindneſs. Sir 
c Roger ſaid, he had long wiſhed to pay his 
cc reſpect to him, that he had favours to ac- 
& knowledge, and favours to aſk. beſide. He 
cc ſpoke of the kindneſs and hoſpitality with 
- © which he was entertained at the Bower, 
“ and uſed many expreſhons of gratitude 
«and affection. He mentioned his obliga- 
< tions to me, faid that he was baund to me 
'S by all the ties of friendſhip, and that he 
« hoped for my influence with Sir John to 
& obtain his alſo, which he ſhould eſteem 
c ag an honour, and cultivate with all his 
ce powers. | 
« Sir John replied, that — embraced the 
ie occaſion that brought him acquainted with 
« fo noble a gentleman, that he accepted his 
„ « friendſhip, and offered his own in return, 
« and that he was obliged to the ladies at the 
« Bower for the attentions they had Paid to 
40 < their noble gueſt. | 


60 Many 


R i 
. * Many more words of ceremony paſſed 
4c on both ſides, but we did not enter upon 
e the important ſubject till the next day. 
6 r breakfaſt Sir Roger began as follows: 
Sir John Calverly, I thank you for 
: your generous and kind reception, I told 
<< you yeſterday that I bad. favours; to ac- 
« knowledge, and favours to aſk beſide; I 
<« ſhall now explain the latter. During my 
cc reſidence at the Bower, I ſaw daily your 
« charming ſiſters; but though I admired 
c them both, one only captivated my heart, 
& and that was the charming Mabel. 1 
7 ſhould have waited on you immediately to 
« have aſked her in marriage, but I was in 
«a peculiar ſituation: : my enemies were 
“ lying in wait for my life, and my friends 
cc were: inceſſantly urging me to go to the 
ce King, and ſhelter myſelf under his pro- 
s tection. At further leiſure I will explain 
00 all the circumftances, but I will now keep 
4 to the fubject of my preſent viſit, which 
e js to aſk your conſent to my marriage with 
b your ſiſter Mabel,'—Sir John looked ſur- 
« priſed. Conſent to your marriage, Sir! 
60 What are you _ then aſſured of my ſiſter's 
þ cc fas i 


4 mn 1] 
_ «favour; of my mother's conſent ?—Sir 
«Roger bowed gracefully ; Sir, I have 


te the honour and happineſs to be ſecure of 


4% both. —“ Indeed, Sir! it is ſtrange that 
ec my mother ſhould not have written to me 
& upon the ſubject. Why, Sir, ſne has 
cc alſo been under peculiar circumſtances, 
&« which-ſhall in due time be explained; but 
&« let us keep to the preſent occaſion. I aſk 


your conſent, and J will conyince you of 


mn 


2 


ec that of the ladies.“ Sir, if you have ob- 
44 tained their ere I have no right to 
&« withhold mine.” Nor inclination, I 
« hope, Sir John ' None, I aſſure you. 

tee Then ſuffer me to embrace you as my 
cc brother. Are you then married? 
& © Yes, God be thanked Y—Sir John looked 
4 ferious : © Surely I ot to have been 
«made acquainted, the circumſtances re- 
e quire explanation. All ſhall be explain- 
ed: hear me, Sir John; you have been a 


* lover, and ought to excuſe a lover's pre- 


ce cipitate conduct, fuch I confeſs was mine, 
exchanged vows with your lovely ſiſter 
< before I left the Bower; (Sir John frown- 
40 Wes I went from thence to Sir Nicholas 
op Ol — 


„ 

c Baſſet's; he has rented a houſe of mine for 
* three years paſt, I there related my ad- 
cc venture in the wood, the affiftance I re- 
cc ceived from Mr. Woodville, the hoſpita- 
ce lity of Lady Calverly, the beauty and 
cc merit of her daughters. Several young 
_ < gentlemen were preſent, they had heard 
« of the young ladies, and of their merits: 
& two of them avowed intentions to viſit 
bc them, and to pay court to them, Mr. 
ec Ralph Baſſet, the elder brother of this 
« young gentleman here preſent, was one; 
« Mr, Henry Beauchamp the other. My 
c heart was enflamed with love and jealouſy, 
&« T feared that while I was abſent, another 
« man might obtain my prize. I wrote to 
« Mabel ſeveral times; I beſought her to 
give me a meeting, which at length ſhe 
granted. I urged her to put herſelf under 
« my protection: (Here Sir John ſhook his 
ce head) I carried her to Sir Nicholas Baſſet's, 
© he was abſent, but he had given me leave 
« to uſe the houſe as my o.]n. (Sir John bit 
e his lip and turned pale) Here I married the 
„charming Mabel, the treaſure of my lite, 
mn Here I W the moſt precious proof 
cc of 


ce of her affection and 1 in me, 
ec which I ſhall ever conſider * as the firſt 
« . of my life. — 7 
„ Who were preſent? Who 10170 
« you ? ſaid Sir John, with impatience.— 
e Sir, I have here an authentic certificate, 
0 ſigned by proper witneſſes; we were mar- 
& ried by Sir Nicholas Baſſet's chaplain, 
& and this young gentleman, Mr. Thomas 
4 Baſſet, was one of the witneſſes, as he will | 
« teſtify. Mr. T. Baſſet then teſtified his 
< preſence at the ceremony. Sir John read 
te the paper, he returned it to Sir Roger, 
« and his countenance was more compoſed, 
« He deſired Sir Roger to proceed, —— He 
es then told him the neceſſity of his journey 
©« to London, his wiſh to conceal his mar- 
<« riage for a time, and his reaſons for it: 
4 his audience of the King, the machina- 
« tions of his enemies, and all that followed 
ee during his reſidence in London: his meet- 
« ing me there, his writing to Lady Calver- 
cc ly, her anſwer, and his impatience to go 
«© to the Bower: his reſolution to vifit Sir 
4 John, and his motives for it: his jour- 


tc ney * and his impatience to be at the 
6 Bower. 


— 


0 unexceptionable. 


fun 
e Bower. That he had prevailed upon Mr. | 
& T. Baſſet and me to give him our com- 
te pany, that the former might bear witneſs 
« to his being honourably and properly mar- 
& ried, and that the latter might mediate.on 
4 his behalf in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary ; 
that Lady Calverly knew all, and had for- 
&« given him, and he hoped Sir John would 
8 upon the ſame condition, namely, that 
„ his future behaviour to his ſiſter ſhould be 


„Sir John ji colour Gd Limes 
* in the courſe of his ſpeech; When it 
« was concluded, he was ſilent a minute or 
« two. I then ſpoke with great caution, 
« as I thought beſt not to mention my com- 
ce miſſion from your Ladyſhip, leſt Sir John 
6c ſhould ſuſpect, that Sir Roger had need to 
« be reminded of his duty, and leſt Sir Ro- 
66 ger ſhould ſuſpect, that your Ladyſhip 
cc as of his opinion. I ſaid, that after my 
9 meeting Sir Roger at court, and the re- 
« newal of our friendſhip, I had been per- 
5 migted to write to Lady Calverly in Sir 
< Roger's behalf, and to mediate between 
them: that I was well aſſured that my 
| „Lady 


[186 J 

70 147 had forgiven both FEM and her 
e daughter, and that his preſence was impa- 
e tienrly expected by all the ladies at the 
c Bower: that in regard to them, I hoped 
ee Sir John would not detain him longer 
than was neceſſary for his ſatisfation.— 

Sir John recollected himſelf; he roſe 
« and embraced Sir Roger, and aſſured him 
of his friendſhip and brotherly affection: 
&« he mentioned his ſiſter's fortune, and of- 

© fered to add to it. Sir Roger would not 
et hear of it.— They talked upon other ſub- 
« jects, and were every minute more pleaſed 
& with each other; and I have the honour 
_ © and pleafure'to aſſure you, they are united 
« in the ſtrongeſt bands of friendſhip.” 
44 All theſe things are better to be knowu 
e before you meet them. We ſhall ſet out 
4c gut to-morrow, and come with all conve- 
e nient ſpeed to the Bower, and you will be 
« fully prepared to receive us. I claim a 
tc ſhare in the family joy, as one of the moſt 

_ * humble, and faithful of its ſervants. 5 


ke CLEMENT Woopviüxx. . fad 


8 Lady | 


t * 1 

Lady Calverly was well pleaſed with this 
letter, ſhe communicated it to Edith: my 
Lady was eloquent in Clement's praiſes, and 
Edith did not contradict her. Mabel was 
agitated by hopes and fears; ſhe wiſhed and 
yet dreaded to fee the lord of her heart. 
She had been told of men that were capable 
of neglecting and deſpiſing their wives, be- 
cauſe they were too eaſily won. Sir Roger 
might be one of theſe; her brother might 
be diſpleaſed with her, or her huſband: an 
hundred cauſes of fear oppreſs the heart that 
truly loves, and every thing that relates to 
the object, gives exquiſite pleaſure, or the 
moſt poignant anguiſh, Edith was the moſt 
tender of een and dhe n, zen 
Wer er e 

The next morning, as the ladies were 9121 | 
ting in the parlour at breakfaſt, a knocking 
was heard at the outward gate. Mabel 
changed colour. Edith ſaid, „ Be com- 
« poſed, my ſiſter; it is either a ſervant, or 


« a familiar friend, otherwiſe his coming 


- & would have been announced by the horn.“ 


The door was opened, and Clement Wood- 


ville entered the room. They were rejoiced 
* 5 a to 
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ot her daughter who leaned upon her. 8 
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to ſee kim; He came forward to my Lady, 
he took her hand and kiſſed it. She ſaid, 
My friend, you are truly welcome W. 


e thank you, Madam; 1 congratulate you 


«on this happy occaſion : my dear ladies, 
e accept" me as an harbinger to ftill more 
te welcome gueſts. I thought Lady Claren- 
«© don might be ſurpriſed, therefore I came 


e forward at full ſpeed to prepare her to ſee 


te Sir Roger without being diſcompoſed.”— 


«You are the moſt prudent and conſiderate 
of men,” ſaid my Lady: I am ſure all 


ec of us are under great obligations to you.“ 
— The young ladies joined in the acknow- 
ledgement. Clement was all life and ſpirits, 


he kept them in talk till the ſound of the 


horn was heard at a diſtance firſt, the ſecond 


| blaſt was nearer, the third was in the court- 


yard. Mabel was overcome with her emo- | 
tions,” her mother ſupported and encouraged 


her. Sir John Calverly was the. firſt man 


that came forward, he took Sir Roger's | 
hand, led him to my Lady. She bowed 
kneeled to her 3 he kiſſed her hand, and that | 
He 


* 
83 
LE, 


F 

He then roſe. Permit me, Madam, 
60 to ſupport the moſt welcome burthen that 
c gyer- man received into his arms”—He 
took her from her mother, he embraced her 
tenderly : he ſpoke words of the moſt gen- 
ule and affectionate nature: he teld her he 
hoped all her ſufferings and his own were 
ended, and they might enjoy, undiſturbed, 
the bleſſings which heaven had prepared for 
them. By degrees ſhe recovered, ſhe wept 
in his n. and aeg nn to her 
own. 

Wh tle theſe lovers were thus vi 
the reſt of the company ſaluted and -congra- 
tulated each other. My Lady thanked Sir 
John for giving her thus unexpectedly the 
pleaſure of his company. He ſaid, I had 
ec not intended it, but Sir Roger urged! nie 
s to accompany him in ſo earneſt a manner, 

“ that I could not refuſe him. Vour ſon- 
44 in-law, Madam, is maſter of the art of 
< perſuaſion ; I do not wonder that Mabel 
t eould not reſiſt him, for I find myſelf un- 
e able to refute his neee or to grant 
* any requeſt he makes me. From this 
| 40 time e we are all one family. — 

N Con- 


1 % J 


Congratulations were given and returned 


on all ſides, and never was there ſeen an 


: bn RPE than that Eglantine Bower 


ained. They ſpent feveral days toge- 
ther, withoun a with SP what FO 
were included in that houſe, 

Sir John began to look ads thoſe be 


b had left at Calverly-hall: Sir Roger would 
not hear him ſpeak of his return at preſent ; 
he requeſted him to make a viſit with him to 
Sir Nicholas Baſſet's, he wiſhed to introduce 
that family to his acquaintance and friend - 
ſhip, and to deſire Sir Nicholas to quit that 


houſe as ſoon as he could convenien tly. 


My Lady begged him not to be in haſte, 
nor yet to hurry his friend; ſne ſaid that 


Mabel miglit remain at the Bower, till it 
was quite convenient to him to receive her; 


and that himſelf ſhould be the moſt welcome 
gueſt and inmate at all times. Sir Roger 
paid his acknowledgements, and ſaid he 


mould joyfully accept her offer for ſome 
months to come, but he hoped in the ſpring 
to carry his dear wife to her own houſe. 
They went to Sir Nicholas Baſſet's, they 
. day and W when they 


return 


Pd 
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returned, I were accompanied by the two 
young. gentlemen, Mr. Ralph, and Mr. 
Thomas Baſſet, Clement's countenance 
fell at the fight of them, he doubted not 
the intention of their viſits: he ſolicited an 
interview with his adored Edith, and told 
her his fears and his vexations. Edith aſ- 
| ſured him of her ſteadineſs in refuſing any 
offer of marriage; ſhe owned his merit, and 
her own attachment to him: ſhe. ſaid, things 
were working about to the point ſhe deſired; 
that they muſt by patience and fortitude 
conquer the difficulties in their way, and 
entitle themſelves to the bleſſings that await- 
ed them. She concluded by ſaying, <* Cul- 


46 tivate my mother's friendſhip, and rely | %, 


« upon my. honour and conſtancy,” —Cle- 
ment was te-aſſured ; but ſtill he had miſ- 
nenn his heart. 

This honourable and 8 company held 
many intereſting converſations upon various 
| ſubjeQts, which Mr, Clement Woodville 

committed to writing; for he was fond of 
reading and writing, more mann common 
in thoſe times. 1 


benefit and ſatisfaction. 
Tied before her. She ſmiling ſaid, ſhe did 
ce you are ſo hard to be pleaſed, that it will 
& qualities that are not very common.“ — 


they could anſwer to them pr not.— Edith 
faid, the man ſhe ſhould favour muſt be a 


Sir John,—< In the firſt place he muſt have 


e e 
He thought ſome things that had been 
aid, might be uſeful, both to the public, 


and to pri vate perſons, and he wiſhed to re- 
vive the remembrance or them vol his « own 


One day as they were ſitting after dinner, 
Sir John Cal verly jeſted with his ſiſter Edith 
on her ſuffering her younger ſiſter to be mar- 


not feel the leaſt degree of ortification 


upon that account. | 
ec You know, Edith, it is yout oi own fault ; 


ce be difficult to find a man that will meet 
„with your approbation.”—< Þ believe you 
ce are right, brother; perhaps 1 may "ROME 


Mr. Ralph Baſſet aſked her to name her 
requiſites, that men might know whether 


very odd perſon, © And no man would think 
cc jt worth his while to pretend to ſuch qua 
ce ities as I ſhould wiſh for in a huſband,” — 
60 Pray tell us ſome of them, Edith,“ ſaid 


(tt i 
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cc neither pride, vanity, nor ambition.“ 
« You muſt explain yourſelf farther.” — 

„ Secondly, he muſt love my mother as 
« well, or better than myſelf, The truth 
LS have reſolved never to leave my dear 
« mother, conſequently, the man who 
c wiſhes to be my huſband, muſt relinquiſh 
6 all his deſire of promotion, in whatever 
ce ſituation he may be. He muſt devote him- 
c ſelf wholly to the domeſtic duties, he 
e muſt be our protector, friend, counſellor, 
« and affiſtant, the overlooker of our farm, 
bs the maſter of our ſervants, and the friend of 


3 „ mankind: he muſt, beſide theſe requiſites, 


« be able to pleaſe in all other reſpects, and 
« to pleaſe one of us W grced ed for 
ce we are inſeparable.” — | | | 
« And where do you expe to find ſuch 
« man, Edith?“ — « Why that is my 
e ſhield of defence againſt all my offers of 
marriage; I do not expect to meet with 
e ſuch a man, nor, perhaps, I do not wiſh' 
eit; but yet, unleſs I do meet with ſuch a 
one, I will never marry.”—* But ſuppoſe 
„ ſuch a man as you could like in other 
C xeſpects were to offer, but that having al- 
J __ amp 
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Ue thougbt ſome things that had been 
laid, might be uſeful, both to the public, 
and to pri vate perſons, and he wiſhed to re- 
vive the rememhrance _ them ol his own 


| benefit and ſatisfaction. 


One day as they were ſitting after dinner, 
Sir John Calverly jeſted with his ſiſter Edith 


on her ſuffering her younger ſiſter to be mar- | 
ried before her. She ſmiling ſaid, the did 


not feel the leaſt ns wed of nortification 


upon that account. | 
c You know, Edith, it is your o own fault; 


ce you are ſo hard to be pleaſed, that it will 


ec be difficult to find a man that will meet 
ce with your approbation.“—““ [ believe you 


& are right, brother; perhaps I may war age 
cc « qualities that are not very common. 

Mr. Ralph Baſſet aſked her to name her 
requiſites, that men might know whether 


they could anſwer to them pr not.— Edith 
ſaid, the man ſhe ſhould favour muſt be a 
very odd perſon, & And no man would think 


ce it worth his while to pretend to ſuch qua- 


© Jjties as I ſhould wiſh for in a huſband,” ”— 


cc Pray tell us ſome of them, Edith,“ ſaid 


5 Sir John,—< In the firſt place he muſt have 


(tt ai 


cc neither pride, vanity, nor ambition.“ 
« You muſt explain yourſelf farther.” — 

„ Secondly, he muſt love my mother as 
« well, or better than myſelf. The truth 
« is, I have reſolved never to leave my dear 
ce mother, conſequently, the man who 
ce wiſhes to he my huſband, muſt relinquiſh. 
6 all his deſire of promotion, in whatever 
„ ſituation he may be. He muſt devote him- 


« ſelf wholly to the domeſtic duties, he 
«© muſt be our protector, friend, counſellor, 


& and aſſiſtant, the overlooker of our farm, 
cc the maſter of our ſervants, and the friend of 
_ « mankind: he muſt, beſide theſe requiſites, 
« be able to pleaſe in all other reſpects, and 
4 to pleaſe one of us NO enn, for 
ce we are inſeparable,”— 

« And where do you expect to find ſuch 
«a man, Edith?” — “ Why that is my 
© ſhield of defence againſt all my offers of 
marriage; I do not expect to meet with 
* ſuch a man, nor, perhaps, I do not wiſh' 
e it; but yet, unleſs I do meet with ſuth a 

one, I will never marry.”—** But ſuppoſe 
„ ſuch a man as you could like in other 
< reſpects were to offer, but that having al- 

Vor. I. | J 
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<4 ready taken a profeſſion upon man; he 


cc could not deſert his ſtation without a2 


ct blemiſh upon his character. A ſoldier, 


< for inſtance. 44. Oh, I would not marry 
64a ſoldier upon any earthly conſideration. 
« What agonies of hopes and fears ſhould I 
ce have to undergo, while he was abſent upon 


cc duty! and when he returned, with his 


4e brows crowned with a wreath of falſe 
cc glory, 1 ſhould fancy I ſaw him bathed 
ce in the blood of his fellow- creatures; and 
ce I ſhould ſhrink from his ſight and touch.“ 
* Oh fie, Edith! recollect that you are 
« the daughter of a ſoldier, a man equally 
cc brave an humane; a man reſpected and 
ec beloved... I revere the memory of my 


-« father; but you were ſpeaking of a huſ- 
ce hand: while I am unmarried I may chooſe, 


cc and 1 558 refuſe; I . ee ſol- 
« dier. : 
. © I perceive that 8 to live Gingle, 


e and that you would object to every man 


cc and every profeſſion.“ — < Perhaps not, 
cc brother; but I ſhould be glad to change 


the ſubje&; what 1 have faid bas been. 
pt 


-q | 
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ce You have been very hard upon the pro- 
ce feſſion of a ſoldier,” ſaid Sir Roger; 1 
« hope my ſweet Mabel has not imbibed 
„ your way of thinking.“ “ No, indeed,“ 
replied Mabel, I am quite of a different 
e opinion: I think a ſoldier the moſt ho- 
<« nourable of all profeſſions, and that all 
<< the great men, whoſe names I always took 
«pleaſure to hear, were of it. I enjoyed 
my father's glory, and I hope to partake 
that of my huſband, though I expect to 
meet with pain and trouble in my way to 
« it; but I hope to bear it with patience and 


c fortitude. It is noble to devote one's ſelf 


to the ſervice of one's country, to ſuffer 
« for it, and to die in the defence of it. 
« There I agree with you,“ replied Edith: 
« to die in defence of one's country is a 
« duty; but there is a great difference be- 
tween a War of offence and defence. To 
ce attack the dominions of other people, to 
c wiſh to conquer what is not our own, to 
« take away what is the natural right of 
« others, this appears to me cruel and un- 
4 juſt: but to defend our own country when 
« invaded by its enemies, this is juſt and 
1 ta”” - * ne- 


* 
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« neceſſary, and they do not deſerve its | 
«. Os that would not arm in nn 
has of it. „ | 
ere is che to Ws 5 on ds Sides 
cc of this argument, ” aid Lady Calverly ; | 
© permit: me to moderate between my daugh- 
ce ters, they are both right in ſome re ſpects. 
« A ſoldier cannot be allowed to reaſon 
cc upon the original cauſe of the war he is 
c engaged in.; he muſt fight for his king 
* and country, and pray that their cauſe 
ee may be always united; but at the ſame 
tc time J agree with my Edith, that a ſol- 
« dier's wife has much to ſuffer; I ſpeak 
«from experience, When Sir Hugh Cal- 
e verly was Governor of Calais, I was with 
him at the time it was attacked by the 
« French. My huſband defended it gal- 
&« lantly, he forced his enemies to quit the 
« fiege of it. He acquired honour and 
cc glory, but what did his wife and children 
&« ſuffer during the time of the fiege? I was 
& not ſo great a heroine as willingly to ſa- 
cc crifice my huſband to his glory, nor fo un- 
ce worthy an Engliſhwoman, as to with him 


6 «to 9 his life at the * of his ho- 
; © Nour 
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© nour and character. It is this ftruggle 
« that makes the ſituation ſo truly painful; 
« jt is our duty to ſubmit to it, and we can 
ce only wiſh and pray for a happy event. I 
do not blame my Edith's reſolution, ex- 
© cept in what concerns myſelf; far be it 
cc from me to wiſh her to live ſingle upon 
my account, yet I am truly ſenſible of 
© the ſacrifice ſhe offers me; ſhe is the beſt 
te and deareſt of children, my friend, my 
e comforter, my counſellor ; but I will part 
« with her at any time to Pos: her inte- 
ec reſt and happineſs.”— | 
« My happineſs,” ſaith Edith, cc is ak 
© promoted by that of my mother; I will 
e never leave her while I live. I wiſh my 
« brother and friends to know it, that I may 
never more be-aſked to do it; for the reſt, 
„ jt is better that people ſhould differ in 


i opinion upon every ſubje&; there will 


always be found men enough to purſue 
« what is called glory, ambition, prefer- 
ment; the few who do not chooſe theſe 
paths, may fit down contented in obſcu- 
« rity without being miſſed or wanted. I 
10 am one of theſe, and I may enjoy my own 

K 3 „ wiſhes, 


— 


L 9s ] 


e wiſhes, without interfering with: thoſe: of 


others. d 
Lady Calverly made a motion to retire, 


ber daughters followed her, they purſued 


the ſubject in their own apartment. Ma- 
bel's ſentiments were heroic and great; 
Edith's were humble and rural, ſhe preferred 
content in a cottage. My Lady was of opi- 
nion that both were right in their reſpecti ve 


ſituations. In her youth ſhe had talked 


much of honour and glory, but in aſter oy 
ſhe preferred eaſe and content. 3. 157 te 

The gentlemen rode out and b not Fn - 
turn till the hour of ſupper. : 

Mr. Ralph Baſfet rode next Sir Jokn © Cal- 
wks and in the courſe of their converſa- 
tion he ſpoke of his intended ſuit to Edith. 
« Your: fiſter, Sir John, is a charming lady; 
« but ſhe diſcourages every man who pretends 
te to her, and tells them beforchand that 
te their ſuit will be unſucceſsful”— - 

That is true, Sir; my mother and ſhe 
% have the moſt entire friendſhip for each 
tc other; they chooſe to live together, and 1 
* cannot prevail upon myſelf to endeavour 


6 to ſeparate I am ſenſible of oy 


e NOUT 


ns 


„ 


nour you do our family, and ſhould be 
« happy to call you brother; but I can only 
« propoſe it, I cannot encourage you farther, 
- & ] pleaſed myſelf in my own marriage, 4 
« cannot urge my ſiſter to accept any man; 
« yet. I wiſh, her happily married: but after 
what you have heard, you cannot hope to 
& ſucceed. with her; if you ſtill with me to 
“ propoſe it, I will do it,” —*< J beg you will, 
« Sir; I will make one attempt, and if-I 
« find ſhe capnat love me, 15 vill deſiſt, for 
*% her ſake, and for my own.“ 
The conference ended er, the gentle, 
men took their circuit, and returned in healtn 

and ſpirits to meet the ladies at ſupper. 
Sir Roger de Clarendon revived the fub- 

je begun after dinner. _ 

He ſpoke in praiſe of a * life ; 5 
drew the character of a perfect hero, and 
then inſtanced the characters of the great 
King Edward the Third and of his ſon Ed- 
ward Prince of Wales; he expatiated upon 
their merits in-every point of yiew, as men, 
as princes, as warriors, as ſtateſmen, as huſ- 
bands and fathers, and concluded by remark- 
ing, that no man in a ſtate of contented ob- 
TIT „ ſcurity 
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been could have opportunity 10 ſhow 


forth thoſe virtues, which an active liſe 
brought forward to view, and put into em- 
ployment. Sir John, ſaid, that the late 


reign was an zra of heroes; the example of 
the King and Prince raiſed an army of ſuch 


men, and they might enumerate them till 
they grew tired of ſpeaking; that many 


were ſtill living who were worthy of a place 


in the liſt of famous men of our times. | 
Mr. Clement Woodville drew a paper out 


of his pocket, ſaying, © I have here a lit 


«© of famous men living in the reign of Ed- 
« ward the Third; but before I read it, per- 
ec mit me to obſerve, that heroes muſt eat as 


& © yell as other men, and therefore they 


© ought not to deſpiſe or oppreſs thoſe who 

&* by their labours ſupply all their wants, 
ie and beſide by the compariſon give them 
cc moſt of their advantages, and alſo ſupport 


« their glory. Such are the farmers, gra- 


“ ziers, huſbandmen, mechanics, artificers, 
%K. Without theſe, heroes would be 
& like princes without ſubjects to rule over; 


'& theſe are the bulk of the people, for theſe 


FE laws are made and properly ſecured. 
9 „ When 
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«© When heroes defend and protect them, 
cc they are truly glorious, but when they 
<« oppreſs and inſult them, they become the 
46 ſcourges of mankind, and a burthen to 
« the world. 5 

«© You focal the truth,” Caid Mr. Thick 
Baſſet, „and I beg leave to mention an or- 
« der of men which you have omitted, men 
cc df letters, without whom heroes and their 
« actions would ſoon be forgotten: they are 
„ alſo mediators and miniſters of peace, as 
„by their religion they ought always to be, 
c though they ſometimes diſobey its com- 
„ mands. When the great King Edward 
lay with his army before Chartres, reſol- 
e ving to be acknowledged King of France 
„ or to die in the field, the ambaſſadors of 
© the Pope and the regent of France follow. 

e ed him with offers of peace upon ſafe. and 
% honourable terms. Thomas the great and 
good Duke of Lancaſter remonſtrated 
_ © earneſtly on the viciffitudes of war, and 
e the bleſſings of peace; but ſtill the King 
« was inflexible. There happened at that 
time an event the moſt remarkable, and, 
19 ee miraculous; for while the King 
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« zppeated inexorable, and refuſed to hear the 
* commiſſioners of peace, there fell a moſt 
« tetrible ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 
rain and hail, upon the Engliſh army, 


& that ſeemed as if all nature was near its 


& Jiflolution. Horſes and men were killed 


* in their ranks to the number of above a 
. *@ thouſand of each, among whom where the 
u noble Lord Guy Beauchamp, eldeſt ſon to 
ﬆ the Earl of Warwick, and Robert Lord 
% Morley. The boldeſt hearts among thoſe 
& heroes. trembled, and looked upon this 
« tempeſt as a mark of the divine diſpleaſure. 
The King was ſtruck with awe and reve- 
« rence; he kneeled upon the earth unco- 
& yered, and made a ſolemn vow: to God 
e that he would now liſten to terms of 
« peace, and accept them upon good condi, 
« tions. By this conduct he obtained more 
. true glory, than he could have done by an 
e gbſtinate perſeverance in his firſt reſolu- 
« tion, even if it had been crowned with 
e ſucceſs; and by his conduct * that 
4 peace is more defirable than wa. 
1 Thoſe who record the actions of princes, 
: « and ol great men, ſhould think it theic 
3s + ho- 


„ TT 
« honour and their duty to point out the 


cc true motives of noble actions, to be ſuch 


« as proceed from piety and virtue, and not 
from baſe and yenal conſiderations, lead 
« them to prefer the falſe glory to the true; 
4 therefore I ſay, that men of letters, and of 
« virtuous principles, are to be highly re- 


ee ſpected by thoſe of all Ne cg and ; 
e profeſſions..”— 


Sir John Calverly next ee 6 Gen- 
« tlemen, you have all ſpoken well in be- 
1 half of your reſpective profeſſions. Per- 
« mit me to be the moderator between you. 
« My brother Sir Roger has ſupported the 
ee honour and glory of a military ſtation; 
« my friend Clement has been the advocate 
cc of peace and all its occupations z » Mr. 


„ Thomas Baſſet has well diſplayed the ho- 
«© nour and utility of that profeſſion, to 


& which he will prove an ornament: all 


„ theſe are neceſſary, and are uſeful in a 
ec Rate, and neither of them ſhould be too 


c highly exalted at the expence of the others. 
„ honour them all, and allow that the arts 


e and employments of peace are the moſt 
E neceſſary. to the health and welfare of a 
5 K 6 (6 ſtate ; . 


% 


8 ſtate; ; but ſtill 1. rk not mean to underya- 
« lue the profeſſion of arms, its labours, or 


« its glories. The wiſeſt and beſt of princes 


& have thought it neceſſary to employ high 


and turbulent ſpirits in this way, for their 


é own benefit, and that of their country. 
« They have remarked, that in time of peace 


e ſuch ſpirits as I have mentioned, will be 
44 buſy and factious at home, wherefore it is 
e beſt. to keep their minds and bodies exer- 
« ciſed, and in conſtant readineſs whenever 


ce their country ſhall ſtand in need of their 


« ſervices. Moreover, foreign princes and 


e potentates will be more likely to preſerve 
40 peace, when they ſee us ready prepared for 
% War. 5 . 

& could mention many other circum- 


4 ſtances in behalf of the military profei- 


4 ſion, that men of the greateſt valour have 
&« alſo ſhewn the greateſt humanity, and the 


| 40 moſt poliſhed manners; that many of 
ee them have been well {killed in the arts of 


« peace; that ſome have been the recorders 


« of their own actions, and thoſe of others. 


We know that the great Cæſar wrote his 


t gwn commentaries; and e 4 that ſol- 


1 


60 diert 


{ s 
« diers may excel in many other kinds of 
knowledge, beſide that of the duties of 
e their profeſſion.” — „ few. 
Far be it from me,” ſaid Clement Wood- 
ville, „to depreciate the profeſſion of a ſol- 
ce dier; I only meant to aſſert, that it is not 
<« the only one that is reſpectable. If I have 
« ſeemed to undervalue it, I hope my liſt of 
_ great men will make atonement, for mili- 
« tary men ſtand foremoſt in it, as needs 
09 muſt be when the King was ſo great a 
as warrior,” — 


The gentlemen called for it without far- _ 
ther delay. Clement began—* I ſhall beg 


_ « your permiſſion, gentlemen, as I read the 
© names, to make ſome brief remarks upon 


ec the moſt eminent characters. At the head 


« of my catalogue I have placed our late 
& moſt famous King Edward the Third; Sir 


e Roger has expatiated upon his merits as a 


« warrior, he was the firſt hero of his age; 
cc but I ſhall add, that his character in all 
« other reſpects is no way inferior. That he 
« underſtood all the arts of peace, that he 


ce was an encourager of the arts and ſciences, .. 
« of trade and commerce. A retroſpect of 


«call 


1 


W all the acts of Parliament passe in kis : 
© reign, will afford ſufficient te2 timony of 
d his juſtice and prudence, ſuch as will make 
& his encomium deſcend to late poſterity. 

4 ſhall conclude with the remark that he 
ec was the ſooneſt a man, and remained ſo the 


t longeſt, of any prince in the annals of our 


40 country. He came to the throne in his fif- 
<« teenth year, he was an huſband and a fa- 
cc ther at eighteen, he reigned fifty - one 8 
and lived ſixty-five. 

„ Next to him I have olaced his eldeſt 
« ſon, Edward Prince of Wales, whoſe cha- 
ce racter and glorious actions {till live in the 
ce memory of all men. f 8 
e He was taken from us too ſoon ; "Hig na- 
« tion ſtill feels his loſs, and ſo does his ſon 
& alſo ; if he had lived, he would bave train- 
e ed him up to all the duties and qualities of 
« a king, but he was too ſoon his own maf- 
« ter and ours. God ſend that the ſucceed- 
- « ing part of his reign may be more fortu· 
40 nate and happy than the paſt! 

Lionel Duke of Clarence was the third 
4 ſon in order of birth. He was a moſt 


« — and TOI prince, and. 
72 0 had 


[ «97 ] | 
| © had given many proofs of his abilities both 


4 ag a warrior and a ſtateſman. - We died of 
c à fever very foon t his an . | 


« at „ 

John of Gina! Dole of: F 
ve „Fourth ſon, a Prince of the greateſt cou- 
© rage and abilities, and of an high and am- 


« hjtious ſpirit, capable of the greateſt at- 


3 rente as all the were nn. and 
0 teſtifies. FOE 
e He married to his fel a, the Lady 
40 Blanch, heireſs of the illuſtrious houſe of 
« Lancaſter, deſcended from King Henry 


 « III. In right of her be became Duke of 


& Lancaſter, Earl of Derby, Lincoln, and 


. « Leiceſter, Lord Bergerac, Beaufort, and 


„ Nogent in France, all which titles the 
King his father confirmed to him by pa- 
% tent. His ſecond wife was the Princeſs 


4 Conſtance, eldeſt daughter of Don Pedro 


Kitig of Spain, in whoſe right he claims 
e the erowns of Caſtile and Leon, which are 
. © now enjoyed by Don Henry, baſtard bro- 


e ther of her father, and choſen by the no- 


bility of that country. This conteſt hath 


colt England dear, and though ceaſed for 


« a time, 


10 

1 
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* a time, is not even yet given up. The Duke 
© of Lancaſter was ſuſpected of aiming at 
© the crown in the early part of the King's 
c minority, but his conduct has cleared him 
e of that charge. This Prince hath many 
cc enemies, I leave it to chem to 90 8 of his 


16S faults. 


«© Edmund. of Sade Dukes of York, 


. ” fifth fon ; the character of this Prince is 


« truly reſpectable, though he wants nei- 
ec ther courage nor abilities, they are em- 
« ployed in mediating between contending 
ec princes and parties. The Duke of Vork 
&« ig beloved and reſpected by all men, and 


1 =: 4 even the King will liſten to him, when MM -. 


+ * refuſes to hear all others. 


. '*{ Thomas of Woodſtock, Duke of Glo- 
« ceſter, the ſixth ſon, now living. A 
& Prince of great virtue and abilities, and 
dc only one fault, that of too warm and open 
4% a temper, and ſometimes too free in re- 
ec proving the folly and miſconduct of un- 
« worthy men, when in power and place, 
% This renders him liable to the attacks of 
© his enemies, who whiſper calumnies in the 
6 cars of the King, who liſtens to. them too. 

4 rea- 


4 
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&© readily, No man living is more reſpected 


e by all true lovers of their country, than 
My is the Duke of Glouceſter. He married 


the Lady Catherine, daughter of Hum- 


_ ** phry Bohun, Earl of Northampton. 


Mary, the other daughter and co-heireſs, 
« was married to Henry Plantagenet, eldeſt 
© ſon of John Duke of Lancaſter, and in 
« his wife's right Earl of Hereford, and from 
« his father's gift Earl of Derby, — 


1 The daughters of King Edward the 


„Third were married to men worthy of 


te ſuch alliance. Iſabel the eldeſt, to Ingel- 


« ram, Lord Coucy, a man of high fame 


© and renown ; the Princeſs and he loved 


te each other many years before they were 
© permitted to marry, but ſoon after he was 

created Earl of Bedford, and Lord of 
6 „ in Ireland, 

& Joanna, the ſecond daughter, was con- 
« traCted to the Prince of Spain; going over 
to conſummate her marriage, ſhe died on 
© her journey. 

Blanche, the third PATE RY died in her 


„ infancy, + Mary, fourth daughter, mar- 


& ried to John, the a Duke of Bre- 
© tagne« 
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« tagne. Mary, fifth daughter, married 


&« John Haſtings, Earl of Pembroke. 
c“ Seldom ſhall we hear of a royal family 


CL ſo numerous and flouriſhing, nor. {o de- | 


« ſerving of honour, as the offspring of our 


« King Edward the Third. > 


„The princes of the blood 5 5 are 
6e likewiſe worthy to be mentioned in our 
« liſt of great men, all of them worthy of 
« the name of Plantagenet,  _ 

e And firſt, John of Eltham, the King's 8 
« only brother, created. by him Duke of 


Cornwall. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an 


« expedition to Scotland, and died there in 
« the flower of his youth, truly beloved and 


= lamented by his brother and all his rela- 
_ © tions. 


% Thomas of e Earl of Nor- 


« folk, and Edmund of Wodeſtoke, Earl of 


« Kent, ſons of Edward the Firſt, by his 
te ſecond wife Margaret of France, and bro- 


<c. thers of Edward the Second. 


« The firſt of theſe Princes left only one 


be daughter, married to John Lord Seagrave ; 
© ſhe left a daughter likewiſe called Anne, 


% married to John Lord Mowhray, who in 
f e her 


/ 


[ at 7 


| e 1 right | is Karl of Norfolk, and Earl 


66 Marſhal of England. The ſecond bro- 
Pas ther, Earl of Kent, was treacherouſly be- 
cc trayed and brought to the ſcaffold, by the 


« arts of Mortimer Earl of March, during 


« the late King's minority. After the King 
tc took the reins of goverament into his own 
IP hands, Mortimer received his deſerts, 
- The ſons of the Earl of Kent were re- 

% ſtored to their rights, and, were fucceſ- 
| « f ively Earls of Kent : they dying without 
40 heirs, their titles and their fortunes de- 
te ſcended to their only ſiſter Joanna, firſt 
6 married to Thomas Lord Holland, and 
60 ſecondly, to the noble Prince of Wales, 


t and ſhe became t the mother of our preſent | 


«& King 41 " 


4 


« great men, or more worthy to ſtand 
16 foremoſt i in the liſts of fame. 

„shall next mention the names of ſuch 
i© eminent men as lived in the reign, of our 
- King Edward, eſpecially thoſe who ſhared 
0 his Jabours and his e 5 e 
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« Stop awhile and take breath,” ſaid Sir 
John Calverly; “I am inclined to remark 


upon ſome of thoſe you have already 


* named. I agree with you in regard to 

e moſt of them; but if we ſpeak of the cha- | 
&© rafters of men, we ſhould not magnify 
te their yirtues, and conceal their faults ; 
« we owe this Juſtice 1 to ourſelves and to 


© poſterity.”— 


„ Have I done ſo in any inſtance, Sir 
ce John ? If 1 have, I beg you to correct 


ö 7 9% HEY 


41 chink you bave in your account of the 
« Duke of Lancaſter ; after ſetting forth his 


„ virtues, you leave i it to his enemies to ſhew 
«his faults, I am not one of theſe, yet I 


& think them abatements of his charaQter, 
« and I will. venture in this company to 


% mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable. 


cc In the firſt place, his ambition is unbound- 
« ed, aiming at ſovereign, power, and ftri- 
eving to involve this country in war and. 
& troubles, in order to ſet the crown. of Spain 
60 upon his head. Secondly, his pride is ſo 
&« great, that he thinks himſelf ſuperior to 


« al men, and entitled to all the homage due 
cc to 


% 


(omg 1 


cc to ſovereign princes. Thirdly, he has de- 


&« graded himſelf and the wy family. Afﬀ- 
« ter being married to two princeſſes of the 


“ firſt rank and dignity, he took to wife an 


« obſcure woman, whom he had publicly 
ec kept as his concubine during the life of 
& his ſecond lady, and by whom he had three 
ee ſons and a daughter then living. He pre- 


cc yailed on the Pope to legitimate theſe chil- 


« dren, and gave them the rank of princes 
« of the blood. The real princes of the 
% family would not ſuffer them to aſſume 
« the name of Plantagenet, ſo they took 
« that of Beaufort from the caſtle where 
c they were born. The ladies of the blood 
ce royal refuſed to appear in public with their 
© mother, and the nobility thought them- 
c ſelves affronted by her taking place of their 
„families, many of which are allied to the 


« throne, Theſe things have juſtly lefſen- 


ed the Duke in the eyes of all men,”— 
„ Permit me to ſay a few words on the 
c Other ſide,” ſaid Sir Roger de Clarendon. 


«All great charaQers have their allay, and 
ee much allowance is due to ſo great a man; 


60 * all Europe celebrates his name as one of 8} 
ec the 2 


1 344+} 


ee the firſt warriors and ſtateſmen, and all the 
tc courts in it have always treated him with 
« the; higheſt ds got ng ant, pF 
France... 
Mr. T. Baſſet next 8 upon "this Cab 
| Jetim— Certainly. the Duke is a man of 
many noble and princely virtues: he is 
« noble, generous, and wiſe: a great war- 
ce rior and politician. He is alſo the patron 
et of learned and ingenious men, and a ns. 
« rewarder of all kinds of merit. 
„All that has been ſaid is true,” faid Mr. 
Ralph Baſſet, and our friend Sir John has 
« ſaid nothing that is not equally. ſo. But 
cc when we give or receive the characters of, 
ic great men, ' we, ſhould weigh their virtues 
« and their ee to form a true 
« eſtimate of them. | 
„If men were 7 that their 1 Wee 
% would be celebrated, and their faults con- 
„ cealed or lightly paſſed over, they would 
cc think they might de excuſed tor whatever 
« had actions they could commit. Princes 
« ought to lie under this check as well as 
« other men, leſt their pride ſhould run to. 
« too high. a pitch ; e ought to be told, 
« that 


* 


1 
te that however the voice of praiſe or flattery 
ce may ſpeak of them while living, their true 
c characters will certainly be known after 


ce their death, and the higher their ſituation, 
ce the more their qualities will be inveſti- 


53 
« This truth being rightly underſtood, 


ec would make them careful of their every 


ce Action, and conſider themſelyes as account- 
able to poſterity.” — 

ec You have well ſpoken,” ſaid Sir John 
Calverly, „and J am pleaſed to have led 
* the way to ſuch Fey and uſeful ob- 
« ſervations.”— 
Mr. Woodville Wen for his omiſ- 
fion, ſaying, it was owing to a deſire of bre- 
vity, that he had omitted many obvious re- 
marks; but he agreed with the gentlemen 
who' had ſpoken after him, and that he 
ſhould defer the remainder of his liſt to ſome 
other time. 1. 

Lady Calverly made a motion to retire, 
but begged Clement to reſerve the remain- 
der of his liſt till ſhe and her daughters 
mould be preſent. 
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Sir John Calverly fixed the next evening 


to purſue the ſubject; and the company _ 


parated at a later hour than uſual. 
The next day Mr. Ralph Baſſet made pro- 


poſals to Lady Calverly for her daughter | 
Edith: he confeſſed that her declaration had 


made him doubtful whether to offer himſelf 
or not, but his reſpect for the family and 
the pleaſure he had enjoyed in their com- 
pany, had counteracted the blow that her 
coldneſs had ſtruck him, and he ardently 


- Wiſhed to be her ſon, and the brother of Sir 


John Calverly. My Lady ſaid, ſhe muſt 
refer him entirely to her daughter. You 
6 have heard, I preſume, that my daughter 
«© Mabel choſe a huſband for herſelf without 
« my knowledge : it is true, it 'was a man 
& whom I could not but approve; but after 
« allowing of her choice, I could not refuſe 
« the ſame privilege to Edith, who is my 

te beſt child, my friend, and my counſellor; 
& ſhe deſerves to be the miſtreſs of her own 
« deſtiny, and ſhe ſhall be ſo. If ſhe ac- 
« cepts your propoſal, I ſhall give my warm 
« conſent ; but if ſhe declines it, I ſhall not 


urge her in your behalf. I deal plainly 


6 with 


b $343 
<« with you, Sir, and I hope you will take it 
as a 4 of my . and reſpect for 
you.“ — 


Mr. Baſſet aſked an interview with Edith; 


ſhe did not decline it. | 

He offered himſelf to her diſpoſal ; the 
gave a decided negative, but ſaid, © Though 
« I do not accept you for my huſband, I 
de wiſh to retain you as my friend; I reſpect 
« your family, I like your company, and 
6e your brother's alſo, You are Sir Roger 8 
c friend, ſuffer me to call you mine, I 
ce had hoped that my whimſical declaration 
5 would have ſpared me the pain of giving 
* you a refuſal; but now that is over, aud I 
« hope you will never more urge the repeti- 


: <6 tion.” —He wiſhed her to receive his vi- 
ſits, and to be a candidate for her favour; 


the poſitively forbad it. 

He told her he muſt then leave the houſe 
directly. Sbe told him, “ No, you muſt 
„% not. I invite you to ſtay and purſue the 
« ſubject to which you, did honour laſt 


« night; you muſt ſtay till it is concluded,” — 


'She looked with ſo much ſweetneſs and 


complacency, that Mr. Bafſet could not de- 


1. 1 cline 


i 
' 
| 
b \ 
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line her invitation, though mortified by 
ner refuſal, UM 

© He ſoyght his friend Sir Roger de Cla- 
rendon, and told him of the: repulſe he had 
met with, and the invitation that 'had fol- 
lowed it, He adviſed him to accept the in- 
vitation, and to put aſide the repulſe. if 
„will found the depth for you, and then 
ve tell ne \ whether to 8 or to re- 
< treat.” 

Sir Roger invited Edith to walk with him 
in the garden; be led her to the alcove 
where he had fifſt opened his heart to Ma- 
bel: he expatiatèd upon the beauties of it, 
and wiſhed it might ever be propitious to 
lovers. He then ſpoke in behalf of his 
friend, he enlarged upon his merits, and be- 
Sought” her to coñſider and to know him bet- 
ter, before ſhe. condemned him to deſpair.— 
Edith was, cool and reſolute; ſhe ſaid little, 
and tbat only to confirm the negative ſhe 
bad given. Sir Roger looked earneſtly at 
cher, he ſaid, © My fweet fiſter, be ſincere 
4% with me; have you not made a choice in 
« your heart that renders all the reſt of man- 


138 ind indifferent to you PP —Edith bluſhed, | 
| 3 but 


E 

but tried to parry the ſtroke; ſlie told him 
he was not her conſeſſor, and ſhie would not 
tell him. He ſaid, © Do not I know a man in 
« whom meet all the requiſites you expect in 
« a huſband? A man of peace, amiable, gen- 
te tle, virtuous, and engaging ?”—She bluſh- 
ed. and looked down: he proceeded; “ A 
% man beloved by all that know him; one 
«© whom I have choſen for my friend, one 
«© whom Lady Calverly eſtcems, and whom 
&« ſhe truſts, and Sir John already loves him 
ce 2s a brother.” —Edith turned aſide; ſhe 
was confuſed, ſhe ſtrove to recover her 
uſual preſence of mind, but found ſhe could 
not: ſhe was ſilent ſome moments. Enough, 
« my deareſt lady; forgive my impertinent 
© curioſity. I wiſh to ſerve you, and to 
« ſerve him; only tell me how I can, do it, 
ce and deſpiſe me if I do not undertake it.“ — 
Edith then ſpoke—* The! only favour I 
s aſk of you, Sir Roger, is to keep your 
„ ſuſpicions to yourſelf, and above all things 
« not to. utter them before my mother or 
© my brother.” — “ Tt ſurpriſes me that they 
« do not ſuſpect it; you drew your lover's 
& picture well, there was no occaſion to put 
5 L 2 "Om 


— 


fe 

« his name to it; but I knew it before. 
« Lovers the ſ66hief find out lovers, and I 
« had found out Clement, I will, how- 
«Geyer, obey your commands; but why is 
ce this the only favour you will accept of 
© me? I have ſome intereſt at court, t 
« would uſe it to ferve our dear friend: 1 
e had intended to invite him to go with us 
eto Treland, but you do not love a ſolder, 
«you will have only a man of peace.“ 

Edith coloured“ 1 do not wiſh my 


4 friend to decline the ſervice; if the King 


* calls him to this or any other spma, 
ae he has too much honour and ſpirit to re- 
«fuſe to attend on his commands, / I ſhould 
«de grieved and aſhamed to have it thought 
& that I would hinder him.“ “ There ſpoke 
« the daughter of Sir Hugh Calverly; would 
«you, then, wiſh me to invite him?“ — 

« Certainly, Sir; 1 ſhall never oppoſe - 
6 any thing that is for Mr. e e 
« honour and advantage?— | 

« Will you honour me with ns der 6 
2 commands?“ — 

% Yes, one more; do not ſuffer Mr. Baf: 


« ſer to ſuſpect. "oy 1 will not; but I will 
“ad- 


« adviſe him to give up all his hopes. 
« I thank you; that wil * indeed, 0 
% me highly.“ 
Sir John and Mr. Baſſet enethbet the gar- 
den; they met them, and the converfation 
became general. i 
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\, THE PRINCE de Ware n 
ö DUKE o YORK, 155 . 
DUKE or CLARENCS, 6 59 

1 DUKE QF GLOUCESTER, . 5 | 
116 HIGHNESS PRINGE WILLIAM. FREDERIC, 4 

AND MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL NOBILITY AND 

GENTRY, 


HOOKHAM, 


Vader the Patronage, of "their non OY Fe 


” io 
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uniformly and unremittedly directed to promote the 
| intereſt of ſociety, and the encouragement and diſſe. 
mination of Literature, has, at a very great expence, 
fitted up an elegant ſuit of apartments for the eſtabliſh- 


* a 


LITERARY ASSEMBLY, 


Which he daily furniſhes with the various Publications 


of this and every foreign country, on all ſubjects; and 


including all the Periodical and Diurnal Productions 
of repute to be met with on the Continent, in GR RAT 
| BRt- 


1 


W HOSE moſt ſtrenuous 'exertions have been 


— 


6 


LITERARY ASSEMBLY, | 


| BxITAIN- and TRELAND, the EAs zr and Wein, ; 
a well as 8 Fonsen Sabri. — 


* . 


His Ha having received, e of particular f 
patronage, the. ſanction of the public approbation, and 

his very refpectable Lit of Subſcribers already con- 
vincing him that he. was not too ſanguine when he pro- 


jeRed it, he now intends to ſolicit the more immediate 
attention of Men. of LerTers and TRAVELLERS. It 
is to ſuch he looks for its ſupport, and from ſuch he 
hopes for that information which will tend to its per- 


ſection. Whatever improvement they may pleaſe to 


ſuggeſt ſhall be thankfully adopted. 


It is his higheſt ambition to render his LIT ERA 


ASSEMBLY a centre of general communication, where 


# 


perſons of curioſity may find the beſt company, the beſt 


books, the beſt intelligence, with the beſt accommoda- 


tions. He is confident, that when the ſcale and aim of 


his Plan are fully known, it will be found beneficial 


to the community at large, and extremely convenient 


to all who have occaſion: to conſult a library, or who 


u in to have the occurrences of the day, as it is the 
moſt extenſive inſtitution of the kind ever attempted, 
and as he, though at an age when men moſt claim the 


privilege of retreating from buſineſs, will not conſider it 
| as 


* 


5 


3 


22 He > ans 


—— 2 — 
— 


HOOKHAMs LIBRARY. 
as complete till it furniſhes every poſſible aid to Lite- 
rature, and is deemed as much an honour to his 


1 as his 


CIRCULATIN G LIBRARY, 


Now for thirty years eſtabliſhed, Hay been a benefit te 


it. The Subſcription to the LiTzzary ASSEMBLY 
will be Two Gvuinzas.-per ann. which, he is con- 
vinced, will not be thought extravagant, ee tie 
immenſe number of n daily iſſuing from the 


preſs. 


As it is hiswiſh to have the Company as ſelect as poſſi 


ble, none but Subſcribers can be admitted, nor any 


4 as a Subſcriber, unleſs introduced by a Mem- 
ber, or known to Hooknam; but as many reſpec- 
table FoREIGNERS whoſe reſidence may not exceed three 
months, maywiſh, during that time, to ſee the GaztrTEs 
of their reſpective countries, they alſo will be admitted, 
for that period, by the introduction of + a Member, on 
yen g One Guinea. 


The Rooms are peng at TEN in the Morning: every 
Day, Sunday exceptions and GE . che ſame hour in 
est iii . | 


% No Book, $a 3” can be al- 
Joned de taken out c th room. 


* 


